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STAMFORD’S SOPRANO.—A SKETCH 


BY HOWARD PYLE. 


OM STAMFORD had just come from college. 

He was ambitious in the direction of journalistic 

life, and the immediate opening that preseuted 

was to do general hack-work for the Liberator, 

The Literator was a weekly journal modelled 

somewhat after the style of the Spectator, and Stamford’s 
uncle Elihu, who was that sort of a rich man who takes an 
occasional pot-shot at a new venture. was a considerable 
stockholder in the paper. This gave Stamford some claim 
upon it; he wrote a good deal for it, and not all that he 


wrote was rejected 

In spite of the positiveness and sonorousness of its name, 
the was at that time leading a rather pallid exist- 
ence, But it was new, it was spending money, and it was 
very hopeful of meeting the impact of solid experience 
and of surviving that encounter-without going altogether 
to pieces. It was just then in what one might call the 
‘cherry stain” state of existence, for the panels of the 
office were of stained cherry, the office rail was of stained 
cherry, the new and shining desks were of’stained cherry, 
the revolving bent-wood seat on which the editor sat was 


of stained cherry, and the torture-seat upon which his con- 
tributors sat to hear the fate of their contributions was also 
of stained cherry. A bepet with money and great expecta- 
tions is very apt to'start in this state of existence, 

The L was at that time in the opposition, and 
was very positive in its position. It used to advise the ad- 
ministration and the Upper and Lower Houses of Congress 
with an air of impartiality and restraint that conveyed the 
idea to the reader of a tremendous but suppressed motive 

wer behind, which, if the editor only once dared to let 
t go, would smash, or at least seriously cripple, the Execu- 
tive department of the United States. 

Stamford at that time was avery young man. He also 
looked upon the Liberator through a rosy atmosphere of 
hope and of youth. He felt that it was destined to have a 
great future, and that by means of it he himself might. also 
Tise to a future. So he used to write his bits and 


pista gard senir al nay hemeciow palin Ap 2s many of these . 


were published. He assumed an air of literary experience 
at that time, and used to speak of what he wrote as *‘ stuff.” 
“IT ran down home last»Sunday, and staid a couple of 





IN OUTLINE. 


days to write up a lot of stuff for the Zid,” or ‘I wrote a 
thousand words of stuff last night for the Lid about Salvini.” 
(Salvini was just then the rage in Boston.) 

One day when Stamford went-into the office to inquire 
the fate of some one of his manuscripts he found Mr. Cad- 
ger, the editor, in a more ae mood than usual, ‘The 
editor began by saying, ‘‘I don’t believe we any going to be 
able to use all this paper of yours, Mr. Stamford. You've 
gone unnecessarily into detail, Maybe if you’d cut it down 
to eight or ten hundred words we might be able to do some- 
thing with it.” He tossed it out upon the desk as he 
spoke, and Stamford picked it up, trying to look as though 
he did not care. ‘Then Mr. Cadger resumed and lit the 
cold and dead end of a cigar that lay amongst the papers on 
his desk; then, tilting in his chair and cocking his feet up 
on the desk, he yielded himself to a general expansive im- 

ulse to talk. ‘‘The fact is,” said he, shifting his cigar 

rom one side of his mouth to the. other, and winking away 

the smoke that- drifted into his eyes—“ the fact is that you 

make the same mistake that all writers, particularly noviti- 
(Continued on page 594.) 
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. 
THE EXTRADITION TREATY WITH 
RUSSIA. 

HE extradition treaty recently concluded between 
the United States and Russia has called forth 
serious criticism in this country, mainly on account 
of the clause providing that the assassination, or at- 
tempt at assassination, or accessoriship to such as- 
sassination, accomplished or attempted, of the head 
of the government of either of the contracting coun- 
tries shall not be considered as belonging to the class 
of political: offences, and that persons presumably 
guilty of such crime in one country, taking refuge in 
the other, shall be extradited upon demand made in 
due form. Another clause is objected to, putting the 
forgery of public documents among the extraditable 
offences. It is argued that while an attempt upon 
the life of the President of the United States could 
hardly be prompted by any political motive, an at- 
tempt upon the life of the Russian Czar could not 
possibly be prompted by any other, and would there- 
fore presumably always be a political act; that the 
accessoriship to such a crime or such an attempt 
would be construed in Russia as including every 
person belonging to, or having any direct or indirect 
connection with, any political organization or move- 
ment a member or adherent of which might, of his 
own motion, make an attempt upon the life of the 
Czar or any member of the reigning family, and that 
thus persons merely joining in an endeavor to trans- 
form Russian autocracy into a more liberal form 
of government, when eluding the clutch of Ryssian 
despotism and seeking refuge in the United States, 
might lose the benefit of a safe asylum here and have 
to be surrendered to his prosecutor. Itis also argued 
that, inasmuch as a passport is a public document, 
and the treaty makes the forging of public documents 
an extraditable offence, and political refugees have 
to use—and always do use, especially in Russia—false 
passports to escape the police, every political refugee 
having availed himself of this necessary means of 
escape will have to be extradited by the United States 
to Russia on this ground. In other words, the lead- 
ing republic on earth is said to bind itself by this 
treaty to aid the most despotic government on earth 
in suppressing liberal movements set on foot against it. 

That this was not the purpose of those who made 
the treaty on the part of the United States, and that 
they would not have made it had they apprehended 
any such consequences, goes without saying. It may 
be added that they thought they had guarded the 
language of the treaty sufficiently to avoid any such 
consequences. In fact, it is highly probable, if not 
absolutely certain, that if under this treaty any case 
of sucha nature should arise, the people of the United 
States would find some way practically to prevent 
or defeat the exeeution of the treaty. Nevertheless, 
we are of the opinion that such an extradition treaty 
should never have been made between the United 
States and Russia, and we are certain it would never 
have been concluded had its provisions, instead of 
being passed upon in secret, been subjected to public 
discussion. 

It is needless to say that we abhor the assassina- 
tion of anybody, Czars and Kings included; we ab- 
hor it whether prompted by political or any other 
motives. The cause of human liberty has never 
been furthered by the assassination of a monarch. 
We abhor, above all things, the ruthless ferocity of 
the dynamiter, who, if he does not aim at indiscrim- 
inate slaughter, at least risks it. As to the assassins 
of Russian Czars, they may be of different classes. 
If they come from the lower ranks of the people, 
they are usually killed on the spot. If they come 
from the ranks of the military aristocracy, they may 
in that country, whose government has felicitously 
been called ‘‘a despotism tempered by assassination,” 
be among the honored servants of the murdered 
Czar’s successor. This has happened in Russia more 
than once, and-‘may happen again. In neither case 
will the extradition treaty with the United States be 
called into operation. But it is by no means unlikely 
that the Russian government may try to use it for 
the persecution of persons who, as agitators for lib- 
eral ideas, have made themselves obnoxious to the 
Russian autocracy, and whose continued activity in 
foreign parts that autocracy wishes to cut short. 
Attempts may be made to implicate such persons as 
‘* accessories” in some plot to murder the Czar, or to 
accuse them of having forged public documents, and 
thus to effect their extradition. That such attempts 
will meet with no practical success in the United 
States we firmly believe; but the United States ought 
never to have given the Russian despotism any pre- 
text for making them. 
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Extradition treaties are to serve the beneficent end 
of facilitating the administration of justice in re- 
pressing crime and promoting public and private 
security, and may properly be concluded, as the In- 
stitute of International Law declared in 1880, ‘‘ be- 
tween states whose criminal legislation rests on an- 
alogous bases and which have mutual confidence 
in their judicial institutions.” No well-informed 
person will pretend that this condition is satisfied 
by Russia even in a moderate degree. The most 
populous and important part of. Russia, including 
the two great capitals St. Petersburg and Moscow and 
almost all the centres of wealth and intelligence, 
have been under martial law ever since the acces- 
sion to the throne of the present Czar. Under the 
law relating to this ‘‘state of siege” all cases which 
the government wishes to deal with by summary 
process may be transferred from the civil to the mil- 
itary tribunals, which may sit behind closed doors 
if they please. The Governors, under that law, 
exercise substantially unlimited police power, issue 
‘‘imperative regulations” concerning all matters 
touching the safety of the state, the violations of 
which they punish at discretion. They may make 
arbitrary searches and seizures in all buildings 
whatever, and send to Siberia obnoxious persons by 
mere ‘“‘administrative process.” They, have behind 
them a penal code which punishes with death not 
only every criminal act, but ‘“‘every evil intention ” 
against ‘‘the life, the health, or the honor of the 
Emperor”; and ‘‘evil intention” shall be ‘‘ regard- 
ed as an actual crime not only in cases where the 
guilty person has attempted to carry his intention 
into effect, but also in cases where he has taken part 
in such designs at the solicitation of another, or has 
formed or entered into a conspiracy having such 
ends in view, or has orally or in writing, by thought, 
proposal, or in any other way, entered into prepara- 
tions looking thereto.” This is the language of the 
penal Jaw; and we maintain that with a country 
the spirit of whose government is expressed in laws 
punishing men with death for evil intentions, and 
that sends persons to Siberia without legal trial by 
mere administrative process, we should not only be 
very guarded in wording our extradition treaties, but 
we should have no extradition treaty at all. 

This treaty is, no doubt, the offspring of a notion 
widely entertained in the United States that Russia 
has always been the fast and most useful friend of 
this republic, and that everything should be done 
to please her. We are very much in favor of main- 
taining friendly relations with Russia, but not un- 
der a feeling of extraordinary obligation. There 
is a legend that during our civil war Russia sent a 
fleet here under an understanding with our govern- 
ment that the Russian ships should join our forces 
in case of a rupture with England. We have never 
been able to discover any proof of this story. All 
we could find in substantiation of it was that 
‘*somebody knew somebody who heard Mr. LINCOLN 
say,” ete. But we do not doubt that Russia would 
have been very glad to see Great Britain involve 
herself in a quarrel with the United States, for the 
simple reason that England's trouble is Russia’s op- 
portunity. And this is the key to the Russian friend- 
ship for this republic. Russia would not surprise us 
if she urged our government by all means to take 
the Hawaiian Islands, becarse American and Eng- 
lish interests might then have a fair prospect of get- 
ting into collision on the Pacific. When Russian 
and American naval officers had a friendly carousal 
in New York Harbor on a recent occasion, united ac- 


’ tion against Great Britain was, as ever, the burden 


of the song. This is the extent of Russian friend- 
ship, and no more. But for the dreams of combina- 
tion against England the Russian autocracy would 
gladly see the American democracy perish. Rus- 
sian friendship, therefore, does not call for any sac- 
rifice of principle or pride on our part. As to inter- 
national companionship, the freest and most liberal 
nation in Europe is certainly to the great republic of 
America a worthier comrade than the most cruel 
and odious of despotisms. And as for our inter- 
ests, if Russia were the master of Asia instead of 
Great Britain, we should find much less freedom of 
commerce there than while India is in the hands of 
England. 

The Russian treaty having been duly signed and 
ratified, the President will have to proclaim it. But 
it contains a provision for its termination after six 
months’ notice by either power, and this notice can- 
not be given on our part too soon. 


A GOLD PREMIUM. 


Wuat would happen if the Treasury gold gave 
out? The suspension of gold payments by the gov- 
ernment in the near future is a possibility, even though 
not a probability. The Treasury gold reserve is small, 
and is subject to possible heavy drafts; the gov- 
ernment may be compelled to resort to the payment 
of some of its obligations—perhaps the Treasury notes 
of 1890—in silver. What would the consequences be? 

The first simple consequence would be a premium 
upon gold. Gold would not be supplied by the Trea- 
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sury in exchange for other money, as it is now, anj 
as it has been ever since the resumption of Specie 
payments in 1879. The banks and other holders ,; 
gold would prefer to hold it for possible or actu::) 
need, and would pay to their creditors and would nse 
in ordinary transactions legal-tender notes and ot); 
familiar forms of currency. Those who must hay» 
gold, such as importers, dealers in foreign’ exchange. 
persons and corporations having to make paymeit, 
specified in gold, would have to bid for it at a premium. 

But the extent of that premium would be a matte 
of uncertainty and of speculation. Not infrequent], 
we are told that the suspension of gold payments 1, 
the Treasury would bring us at once to a silver basis. 
and to a premium upon gold corresponding to tlic 
difference between the intrinsic value of the silve: 
dollar and the gold dollar. The silver dollar is now 
worth, roughly, two-thirds of the gold dollar; that is, 
the premium would be 50 per cent., and gold would 
be worth 150. But it is certain that no change of 
this sort would occur. The gold premium would be- 
gin by being small-—one or two per cent.—and its 
range at the beginning would be moderate. If it 
were expected that the Treasury would soon resume 
gold payments by getting possession, in one way or 
another, of a fresh reserve stock, the premium would 
be insignificant. If it were feared that the suspen- 
sion would last, and if it should happen at the same 
time that there was a heavy export demand for specie 
or a heavy need of gold for other payments, the pre- 
mium might rise higher. Its extent would bea mat- 
ter of speculation, and to some extent would be af- 
fected by gambling operations, such as those which 
affected the price of silver in 1890, or now affect 
the current prices of stocks and grain. If the sus- 
pension proved definitive, we may be sure that a gold 
exchange would again be opened. Gold would be 
bought and sold for future delivery and on margin, 
and its price would be affected by rumors and cor- 
ners and deals. 

Yor a long time, however, it is certain that paper 
currency—-whether greenbacks, Treasury notes, bank- 
notes, or even silver dollars and certificates— would be 
worth as money more than the silver dollar is worth 
intrinsically. The currency would be at a discount 
as compared with gold coin, but it would be worth 
more than the silver coin. This anomalous mone- 
tary situation existed in Austria for a long series of 
years. There, too, the paper currency in circulation 
was nominally based on gold, but was irredeemable, 
and gold was at a premium. The paper was also 
rated in terms of a silver coin having an intrinsic 
value much less than that of gold. Not redeemable 
in gold, it was yet worth more than the silver, and 
this curious state of things is but now being put an 


_end to in Austria by the resumption of specie pay- 


ments on a gold basis. If the Treasury of the United 
States were to suspend gold payments, we should be 
in precisely the same situation. Even if the suspen- 
sion proved definitive, and the gold premium became 
considerable, we should remain in that condition for 
a long series of years, until eventually the currency 
should so depreciate that the premium on gold cor- 
responded to the difference between the intrinsic value 
of the silver and the gold dollar. 

So far as the immediate effects of the suspension 
go, general industry would feel it little. Some of 
the opponents of the silver mania are perhaps dis- 
posed to exaggerate the direct consequences of the 
financial collapse. In the business world things would 
go on in the main very much as they have gone on. 
The Stoek Exchange doubtless would experience a . 
shock, and the professional buyers and sellers of 
stocks would be embarrassed. But the every-day 
business world at the outset would notice the change 
but little. All those who had to do with international 


. trade would, indeed, be concerned at once. Importers 


would have to pay a premium on foreign exchange 
corresponding to the premium on gold, and exporters 
would get that premium. The disturbance here 
would be real and perhaps serious. But the great 
bulk of our exchanges is purely domestic, and to 
them the change would be of no great immediate 
concern. What the permanent effects on the gen- 
eral business community would be is another ques- 
tion. If the gold suspension proved definitive, if the 
issue of Treasury notes or other currency continued 
in undiminished volume, we should doubtless have 
in the end a tendency to a rise in prices, and very 
likely a new period of inflation and speculation, cul- 
minating in the inevitable crisis. But consequences 
of this sort work themselves out only after years. 

The financial depression of the last few months 
has largely discounted the direct and immediate ef- 
fects which the suspension might cause. Coming 
suddenly, or unexpectedly, a Treasury collapse would 
shatter credit,and might easily precipitate a crisis. 
The fear of a collapse has been a leading factor in 
bringing about the present situation; it has already 
produced those direct effects on general industry 
which the shock io confidence might cause. 1c- 
tion in matters of this sort is always hazardous; but 
crises are not likely to come when they have been ex- 
pected and so are prepared for. _ 

The real and serious evil of this first downward 

























































































step would be moral rather than material. Public 
confidence would be shocked ; the repute and prestige 
of the government would be rudely shaken. The 
failure of the government to maintain its standard 
would demoralize the public conscience, and set be- 
fore debtors the spectacle of a failure to meet obliga- 
tions to the letter at the place where we should have 
the highest example of honor and honesty. We may 
hope, indeed, that the change, if it should come, would 
stir the community to a vigorous demand for a new 
and sounder financial system, which might obviate 
once for all a recurrence of such a spectacle, But 
such a break-down would none the less remain an 
ineffaceable*blot on the fair financial record which 
we have maintained since the resumption of specie 
payments. 


A WASTE OF SEED. 


Tue Secretary of the Department of Agriculture appears 
to be a sensible man, and worthy of a seat in the President’s 
cabinet. He will prove himself to be such a man if he 
succeeds in so reforming the work of his department that it 
will be looked upon by people with respect instead‘ of merely 
tolerated with good-natured contempt. There are many 
legitimate fields for the officials and experts of this depart- 
ment to find employment in without engaging in the merely 
demagogical practices which have heretofore been common, 
Among these practices the most silly is that of distributing 
seeds among the constituents of each Congressinan. This 
custom was started in a very small way many years ago, 
when the present department was a bureau of the Interior 
Department The bureau bought foreign seeds in small 
quantities, and asked expert farmers to test and report on 
them to see whether they would yield profitable crops in 
this country This was very proper. But the custom has 
grown entirely beyond such legitimate bounds, and now each 
Congressman sends out several bushels of seeds to his con- 
stituents, not in the hope that useful tests will be made, but 
as personal gifts to the voters who sent him to Washington. 
This serves no public purpose, and, further than this, it serves 
no useful purpose whatever When a farmer in the coun- 
try gets a package of seed from his Congressman he treats 
the gift as a great joke, and in very many instances, indeed, 
never plants them at all. Since this custom began, and even 
before it grew to its present proportions, agricultural ex- 
periment stations were started in the various States. These 
are the places where strange and foreign seeds can be prop- 
erly and intelligently tested. Indeed, to do this was one of 
the reasons for establishing these stations. All the seed 
needed for such places could be bought for one thousand 
dollars a year; hy the present method something like one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 1s spent each year. This 
is so much money worse than thrown away, as the free dis- 
tribution of seeds helps to confirm the idea, more or less 
prevalent in every neighborhood, that it is the function of 
the Federal government to make gifts to the people, to dis- 
t:ibute largess, to give something for nothing. 

If these seeds were esteemed to be worth anything by 
those who receive them, their distribution would be a seri- 
ous wrong to the merchants who make a business of buying 
and selling seed. These merchants are in a legitimate and 
very necessary business, and the United States government 
should not interfere with their business, If the recipients 
of the seed distributed had any faith in the gifts of their 
Congressmen, the business of the seed merchants would be 
interfered with to the extent of a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a year, This does not happen, because the farmers 
do not in the least value the Agricultural Department seeds, 
and therefore place no dependence on them. In every 
aspect the custom is wrong and foolish, and Mr, Morton 
should recommend that no appropriation be made for it by 
the next Congress. There are doubtless many other direc- 
tions in which money is wasted by this department, but 
here is one for which there can be no excuse whatever, and 
therefore the abuse should be abolished as soon as possible. 


ELEVATED RAILROAD ETIQUETTE. 


Ir cannot be that the people in New York are rude and 
unamiable. There are so many instances on record of the 
contrary to this that it is impossible to conclude that the 
people of the American metropolis are other than polite in 
their manners and kindly and considerate in their feelings. 
When on any holiday occasion the streets of the city are 
much over-crowded with visitors and home citizens, it is 
universally remarked that the men and the women endure 
the discomforts of such occasions with entire good-humor, 
and even seem to enjoy them Under a harsher and less 


_ Wise police administration than the present the crowds that 


lined the sidewalks to watch the passing show were not in 
frequently treated by the guardians of the public peace with 
a brutality that would have been uncalled for had these 
men and women been wild beasts which only force could 
control But when the people were left to themselves, and 
were assured that the police were forbidden to break heads 
with hickory sticks, they showed at once that they were 
‘and had always been not only capable of self-control, but 
full of amiability and consideration for the rights and com 
fort of others. 

If the people of New York are not inherently rude and 
impolite, how can we account for the manners that prevail 
on the elevated roads? On these roads well-appearing men 
and gentle-looking women shove and push like the football- 
players in a college match. And yet these elevated railway 
contests are different from those between football athletes. 
An athlete is required by the unwritten laws of the game he 
plays to preserve at least a semblance of amiability, an ap- 
pearance of courtesy. Not so these elevated railway trav- 
cllers. They scowl at one another with an aggressive fierce- 
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ness that. anywhere else would be the prelude to a fight. 
But we believe that these scowls rarely lead to actual blows 
between the travellers, who apparently understand that the 
pushing and shoving and the accompanying scowls are all 
mere matters of course—little things to be given and taken 
without protest and without redress. 

The fact of the matter is that there prevails a peculiar 
etiquette on the elevated railways—an etiquette that re- 
verses all that is customary in polite life everywhere else in 
the world, except perhaps in Africa, where a Hottentot lover 
wooes his mistress by reducing her to insensibility by a blow 
on the head with aclub. A New York man leaves his well- 
appointed home, gently bidding his family good-by; on the 
street as he walks to the elevated station he is the pink of 
courtesy and salutes his acquaintances with graceful punc- 
tiliousness—bis whole bearing is that of a kindly and con 
siderate gentleman. And this manner he preserves until the 
train he means to board approaches the station. Then all is 
changed, and the man of dignified port and courteous bear- 
ing elbows his way to the gate of the train very much as 
the stock- brokers do on the floor of the Exchange when 
prices are fluctuating with alarming quickness. In the 
train, if there be one vacant seat, this man, who at home 
would offer a chair with the air of a CHESTERFIELD and refuse 
to sit while any lady in the room remained standing, rushes 
ahead for that seat with as little regard for cohsequences or 


‘appearances as a bull in a china shop In his eyes and in 


his mind to get the seat 1s the one thing of the moment. If 
he miss getting a seat he scowls the “elevated railway 
scowl” on the more fortunate man, who scowls in response. 
Then till he reaches his destination he shoves and pushes 
and scowls and scowls. But he really means nothing by it, 
for before he has taken ten steps in the street his face re- 
sumes its placid expression, and he is his amiable self once 
more. And the women are not much different from what 
has just been described, except that they do not scowl; they 
only stare—stare with a pained look of disapproval. The 
primary cause of the adoption by polite people of this 
strange and contrary etiquette is the over-crowded condition 
of the railway trains, which both in the morning and the 
evening of every day are packed with four times as many 
people as they can hold in comfort and safety. When there 
shall be a happy solution of the rapid-transit problem in New 
York this etiquette will no longer prevail, and in that too- 
far-off time we may expect that even on the elevated rail 
ways the distinguished courtesy of New York drawing 
rooms will be resumed, and New York men and women will 
display at all times that polite consideration which now 
never forsakes them except when in or about to enter a car 
of the Manhattan Railway. 
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To what are we coming in the matter of trials? Last 
Sunday one of the New York dailies contained statements of 
opinion—whiclhad been extensively advertised—by a prom- 
inent clergyman, and by other presumably intelligent per- 
sons of some note, as to the innocence of Miss Borden, who 
at the time wag on trial at Fall River, Massachusetts, on a 
charge of murder Another paper has announced that it 
has secured the services of twelve well-known citizens—one a 
woman, but four, we believe, lawyers, and one a minister—to 
pronounce on the guilt of the same lady. In this case, how- 
ever, the amateur jurors are to have stenographic reports 
of the testimony. We do not quite see the utility of these 
proceedings, except to the newspapers in question, which 
secure undoubtedly the attention of some readers whom 
they would otherwise fail to attract. In the first instance 
mentioned, the opinions of men of reputation, given with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the facts, are far from being 
a useless. They tend to destroy respect for the law 
and the courts mn the thoughtless, while among sensi- 
ble persons they tend to destroy respect for the authors of 
the opinions, And even in the second case referred to, 
surely any lawyer must know that an opinion based solel 
on written testimony is an uncertain one, and one which 
ought not, in the interest of. society, to be made public. 
The legal system of investigating and punishing crime is 
not perfect, and the jury leaves much to be desired, but the 
fact that it is the established system is of immense impor- 
tance, and men of standing, or even women, should be very 
careful how they discredit it or try to reform it in other 
than the ways provided by the laws themselves. 


The patriotism of the Englishman, which is always tangled 
up with a variety of other and not always rational senti 
ments, has lately been deeply wounded by an insult offered 
to St. George. St. George, though a very mythical person 
age historically, and of most dubious virtue, has been from 
time immemorial the patron saint of England with all the 
er thereunto appertaining Recently Pope Leo has 

ued a letter nominating, so to speak, for the faithful, St. 
Peter to the ‘spiritual patronage” of England—an honor 
which in some degree is to be shared with the Holy Virgin. 
Now it is not to be denied that qud saint, Peter is obviously 
of higher rank and more authentic claim to respect than 
George. But the Englishman—at least the Protestant Eng 
lishman —having for centuries accepted St. George as a 
patron, without in the least knowing what the functions of 
& patron saint are or could be, feels hurt and a little angr 
and thinks he has been put upon But, since he cannot help 
himself, he will do as he always does with the inevitable— 


. reconcile himself to it, and after sufficient time he will re- 


sent any interference with the new patron as warmly as he 
now resents the displacement of the old one. 


The Vicomte de Montfort is a hard-headed Conservative 
of Normandy, Deputy of the Department of the Lower 
Seine, a veteran of African warfare, and an implacable foe 
of the policy of colonization for France He has the cour- 
age to make his fight precisely at the moment that General 
Dodds returns to Puris crowned with the laurels of his vic- 
tory over King Behanzin of Dahomey He says plainly to 
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the triumphant African fighter that after whipping the 
black king he ought to have withdrawn to the coac’, and 
contented himself with establishing a strong post under the 
guns of the navy, when needed, from which colonization, 
so far as desirable, could be carried on gradually as the 
chances of trade offered. And he is right. At this mo- 
ment France is facing very grave dangers in pursuit of the 
chimera of Oriental extension of territory and power. She 
is risking a serious —n with England in Siam; she is 

rovoking the warlike races of Madagascar to revolt by 

arsh Measures toward the Protestant missions and their 
converts, she is seeking a protectorate over Dahomey, if not 
annexation, as a move toward central Africa; and she is 
always inviting trouble over the af mo question. Yet 
nothing is more sure than that the French can make no 
gains ia this business proportioned to their risks, if for no 
other reason than that they have no surplus population, and 
that their colonists inevitably get homesick. As the Vi- 
comte maintains, the true policy of France is one of concen- 
tration and not of expansion, and this is really as patriotic 
as it is sensible. 


The southern line of Kansas, the, western-line of Arkan- 
sas, and the little angle of the southwestern line of Missouri 
all lie along the border of the Indian Territory. This re- 
gion, owing to its unorganized condition, its sparse popula- 
tion, and the cliaracter of the inhabitants, possesses no effi- 
cient civil government, and affords a refuge for bandits and 
marauders as desperate and lawless as the brigands of Sicily. 
Within the last month a bank in Arkansas has been robbed, 
and railway trains have been ‘ held up” in each of the other 
States by men who have sallied from the Indian Territory, 
and have escaped thither. So far as the bank robbery goes, 
we suppose that every enterprise of the sort must depend 
on the genetal provision for the protection of property. 
But the railway robberies ought to be preventable. The 
booty is almost invariably in the express-car, and is fre- 
quently very tempting. It is incredible that the railway 
and express companies could not, if they choose, protect the 
property they are transporting. Steel cars, burglar-proof 
safes, and a regular guard, which need not be large, and 
which could be increased from the train hands were they 
properly armed and disciplined, would make robberies of 
this sort so difficult and risky that they would shortly de 
abandoned. There is no more valid excuse for the reckless 
management of these companies than there would. be for 
not permitting brigandage on the Hudson River Railroad. 


Early last month, in the little town of Muscatine, Iowa, 
the houses of three citizens were torn badly, and one com- 
pletely destroyed, by some explosive, probably gunpowder. 

here were some eighteen persons in the three dwellings at 
the time—shortly after ene a number of 
women, and their escape from death was very strange. One 
of the houses belonged to the editor of a prohibitionist paper, 
another to an attorney, and the third to a citizen, all of 
whom had been engaged in suits against liquor-sellers in the 
town, The crime, which was as dastardly as can be imagined, 
was generally and reasonably charged upon the liquor-sell- 
ers. A reward of $10,000 was offered for the detection of 
the offenders, but, so far as we are informed, in vain. The 
prohibitionists are naturally very angry, and in their anger 
they denounce all who oppose prohibition, including Gov- 
ernor Boies. There they make a serious mistake. The 
crime was. bad enough, and the guilty, if caught, should 
suffer the utmost —- But a man may share the crim- 
inal’s disapproval of prohibition without approving his 
crime, We may concede—what ic true—that the liquor 
business is demoralizing in its tendency, and that the per- 
centage of lawlessness is far larger among liquor-drinkers 
than among those who never drink liquor, but it does not 
follow that prohibition is the only, or even the best, pre- 
ventive of the crimes to which liquor-drinking tends. Pro- 
hibition does not always work well. In some communities 
it does not work at all. To recognize these simple facts 
does not imply sympathy with cowardly scoundrels who 
seek to kill their opponents by blowing up their houses. 
be is room for temperance even in the fight against 
ai um.” 


Colonel Ainsworth, who was in oa of the Bureau of 
Records in the old Ford’s Theatre building in Washington 
when it tumbled down, was very nearly mobbéd by the 
surviving clerks and their friends at the coroner’s inquest. 
Two charges are brought against him. One is that he is re- 
sponsible for keeping the clerks in an unsafe building, and 
for making it more unsafe by the excavation under it, which 
finally caused its fall, the second is that his clerks did not 
dare to complain for fear of discharge. These are very 
serious accusations, and, if true, Colonel Ainsworth will be 
disgraced for life, whether punished formally or not. But 
two things must be clearly borne in mind before an opinion 
is reached. One is that Colonel Ainsworth promptly asked 
for a court of inquiry, though he knows that he has many 
jealous comrades ayer | the officers who would constitute 
the court. A court of inquiry, moreover, is very different 
from a civil court. There is practically no limit to the scope 
of its investigation, and testimony is not excluded by techni- 
cal rules. It is a most searching means of getting at the 
truth. _ The second fact to be noted is that Secretary Lamont 
immediately issued an official notite to all concerned that no 
subordinate or — should suffer in any way for hav- 
ing given truthful testimony in this case. The situation 
thus made for and by Colonel Ainsworth would be a very 
trying one for an officer not conscious that he is innocent. 
It is plain that in this instance particularly the accused must 
be held guiltless until proven guilty 


The most grotesque piece of paternalism that this country 
has lately afforded.-and t8e-dibetment is considerable—is 
a law of the State of Washington imposing a fine of $500 
for the sale of cigarettes, cigarette papers, or rette wrap- 

ugh, be 


pers The motive is laudable eno the protection 
of young boys from temptation in f ‘to cigarette- 
smoking. .But the means must be con to be dispro- 


portionate to the end. In addition to which it must be said 
that the measure is absurdly impracticable, and could not 
possibly be carried out in any community where there was 
enough cigarette-smoking to make it desirable. But now 
comes the Federal government—the grand paternal, we sup- 
pose it may be called—with‘its inter-State commerce iaw, 
and pronounces the inbibition of the sale of cigarettes in the 
‘‘ original packages” brought from any other State unlaw- 
ful. So the small boy of Washington loses the protection 
of the law, and can indulge his unwholesome inhalation of 
— without fear of the State courts or the majesty 
thereof. 
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CHARLES W. DAYTON, 
Postmaster of New York.—From a Photograph by Anderson. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


FORTUNATE indeed are the people of the Dominion of 
Canada in the class of public men whom the Queen has 
sent to preside over thém since Confederation was estab- 
lished in 1867, One and all they have acquitted them- 
selves well, both socially and politically, while several have 
been afforded opportunities of an indelible impress of their 
high character on the laws and institutions of the country. 
One of the most popular of the Canadian viceroys was the 
young Marquis of Lorne, a Scotsman of Scotsmen, whose 
achievements in many fields of honorable venture, with 
those of his royal consort the Princess Louise, have added 
considerably to Dominion prominence. Now another Scots- 
man takes possession in the person of the head of the 
Gordons, and, if we may judge from the reputation which 
he brings with him, his occupancy of Rideau Hall will not 
be long undistinguished. Of genial temperament and 
proved capacity for public affairs, Lord Aberdeen, though 
young in years, has added not a little to the traditional 
glories of the family. Born August 38, 1847, his lord- 
ship was educated at Oxford, where he took his B.A. in 
1871, and an M:A.in 1877. While at college he succeeded 
to the title as seventh earl, owing to the death of his eldest 
brother, George, whose romantic career as a seaman before 
the mast has oft been told. The unfortunate nobleman was 
serving on the American vessel Hera, on a voyage from 
Boston to Melbourne, when he was accidentally washed 
overboard and drowned before assistance could be rendered 
him. - 

Lord Aberdeen entered the House of Lords asa Conserva- 
tive, but disagreeing with Lord Beaconsfield’s government 
on a question of policy, has since become more and more 
closely identified with the Liberal party. For many years 
he held the office of High Commissioner of the Chureh of 
Scotland; but it was as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, during 
Mr. Gladstone’s previous term of office, that his lordship dis- 
played to the full those fine qualities of head and heart which 
have made his name respected and beloved, not alone by the 
Irish people, but by the many in every land who sympathize 
with their cause. His lordship has been ably seconded in 
his political career, as well as in his various philanthropic 
and religious efforts, by an energetic and devoted wife— 
Isabel Maria, youngest daughter of the first Lord Tweed- 
mouth—to whom he was united in 1877. Five or six chil- 
dren have been born to them, the eldest of -whom, Lord 
Haddo, bears a- title not unfamiliar to old-time Parliamen- 
tarians. Lord and Lady Aberdeen having resided quite 
recently in Canada, in one province of which his lord- 
ship owns and cultivates large tracts of land, they will 
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take their recognized places there—one at the head of the 
overnment, and the other at the head of society—with the 
eeling of perfect ease and satisfaction which comes from 
association with old and well-known friends. Rideau Hall, 
the aeons — - be pect under Rabu wen = 
hogany many distin personages, including Charles 

cae hg Albert Bierstadt, H. M. Stanley, Bret Harte, E. A. 


Henry Ward Beecher, have at various times, to use a new 
and popular phrase, stretched their ‘‘ eminent legs,” is by 
no means palatial in 2 prem albeit a perfect mine of 
money has been expended upon it; but it is well situated, 
cozy in its inner recesses, and possesses in its surrounding 
domain extensive and well-kept drives, walks, and ens. 
Here, on the Saturday ‘‘afternoons,” after the v he, oa 
household has -returned to the northern capital from its 
usual summer outing, may be seen almost every one worth 
seeing and knowing in and about Ottawa. If it is during 
the session of Parliament, many of the great legislators and 
statesmen, with their wives and daughters, will be there in 
either garden, rink, or ballroom, the place of resort being 
contingent on the weather, which is never very certain in 
Ottawa.’ In the winter season it.is'a very gay and ani- 
mated scene indeed which presents itself on and about the 


skating rink and the toboggan slides at the government ° 


house, Here the local Prime Minister, Sir John Thompson, 
meets on common ground the uy nar agers Demosthenes, Mr. 
Laurier; here Mr. Costigan, the leader of the Irish Catholics, 
quite regardless of church or state, hobnobs with Mr, Wal- 
lace, the Grand Master of the Orangemen; here Sir Donald 
Smith, the t millionaire and the largest-hearted man in 
Canada, Mr. Van Horne, the railway king, and Mr. San- 
ford ‘Fleming, the learned Chancellor, and Dr. Lewis, the 
eloquent Metropolitan, find occasion to put their heads to- 
ge touching some new scheme of benefit or advantage 
to the country; crowds of happy, well-dressed people abound 
—Cabinet Ministers, Judges, Senators, M.P’s., civil servants, 
professional men, bankers, lumber kings, and merchant 
princes—they are all there; and conspicuous everywhere 
move their Excellencies, with the busy members of the 
staff, intent only on one object—that of making their guests 
thoroughly at home. On returning to the house, before sep- 
arating for the day, dancing is indulged in; and here, when 





THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 
The new Governor-General of Canada. 


wraps and clouds are discarded, an opportunity is afforded 
the wayfarer of seeing something of the pretty women of 
the capital, both married and ‘single. The new Governor- 
General will take up his residence at Ottawa in August, and 
he will doubtless meet with an exceedingly hearty recep- 
tion from all classes of the Canadian peo 4 

Henry J, Sean, Ottawa. 


THE POSTMASTERS OF FOUR GREAT 
CITIES. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has appointed new postmasters 
in the four great cities of New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. The postal service comes nearer to the 
people than any other department of the government, and 
in no other officers of the United States are the people so in- 
timately interested. It makes no difference how humble a 
man may be, he has some dealings with the post-office, which 
conducts a business with more individuals than any of the 
other national institutions. Compared with ‘the postal ser- 
vice of some other countries, that in the United States is not 
very good. The English department is infinitely better than 
the American, for instance. But taking everything into 
consideration, the American service is tolerably good. It is 
handicapped by inadequate ne gp year very frequently, 
and at other times by the policy of changing postmasters 
for og political reasons. 

For New York Mr. Cleveland has appointed as Post- 
master to succeed Mr. Van Cott a well-known _politi- 
cian and a lawyer of respectable position, Mr. Charles W. 
Dayton, a member of Tammany Hall, but not at the time of 
his appointment one of the regnant chieftains of that organ- 
ization. Mr. Dayton is a native of New York, and is forty. 
seven years old. He was educated in the public schools of 
the city, and studied law at Columbia College, being admit- 
ted to the bar in 1868. He has a considerable practice, and 
is a man of wealth. He has always been a Democrat, and 
until two years ago belonged to one or another of the organ- 
izations opposed to Tammany Hall. But in 1891 he became 
a Tammany man, and as such was prominent in the State 
Convention that sent delegates to Chicago with instructions 
to vote for the nomination of Senator Hill. It is understood 
that Mr. Dayton was not a candidate for the position, and 
was much surprised at his selection. 
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ANDREW T. SULLIVAN, 
Postmaster of Brooklyn. 


For the Brooklyn post-office the President selected a 
man who had proved himself to be the logical successor 
to the position. Mr. Andrew T. Sullivan, now thirty-nine 
years old, was made cashier of the Brooklyn post-office 
eight years ago. When a Republican postmaster was ap 
pointed four years ago Mr. Sullivan was continued in office 
because of his capacity and vegas of postal affairs. 
Just before his term expired the Brooklyn postmaster died, 
and his bondsmen requested that Mr. Sullivan be put in 
charge of the office until the affairs of the dead officer 
should be settled. As acting postmaster Mr. Sullivan gave 
such general satisfaction that the business men of-Brooklyn 
asked that he be given the commission. Civil service re- 
formers were much pleased that Mr. Cleveland should have 
made this appointment, which was really only a promotion. 
Mr. Sullivan is a native of Brooklyn, and was educated in 
the public schools of that city and the College of St. Francis 
Xavier in New York. He has been for five years chairman 
of the Civil Service Board of Examiners for the post-office. 
In politics Mr. Sullivan is a Democrat. 

lonel Jeremiah W. Coveney, the new Postmaster of 
Boston, is a veteran of the war, and since he retired from 
the army in 1864, on account of disabling wounds received 
at Spottsylvania in Virginia, he has been almost continu- 
ously in office. In.the war he went out as Second Lieuten 
ant, and rose to be Lieutenant-Colonel; when he returned to 
Cambridge, his native town, he was given a place in the Bos- 
ton custom-house. _He retired from the customs service to 

‘© to the Legislature, of which he was a member four times. 

e served also in the Common Council of Cambridge. 
During Mr. Cleveland’s first administration Colonel Covency 
was Surveyor of the Port of Boston. He held this till 1890. 
He was Governor Russell’s Private Secretary for a time in 
1891, and then Gas Commissioner. He joined the Demo- 
cratic party in 1874, and has been active in its counsels in 
Massachusetts ever since. His friends credit him with sug- 
gesting the nomination of Mr. Russell, then Mayor of Cam- 
bridge, for Governor. 

The successor of Mr. Field as Postmaster of Philadelphia 
is Mr. William Wilkins Carr, a man of distinguished lineage 
and high social position in his native city. He is forty 
years old, and was educated in the Philadelphia public 
schools and the University of Pennsylvania. He studied 
law in the office of George M. Dallas, and since his admis- 
sion to the bar in 1876 has practised his profession with 
much success, besides writing several valuable law treatises. 
In 1888 he was Assistant United States District Attorney. 
He was a member of the last Democratic National Conven- 
tion, and voted for Mr. Cleveland's nomination. 





WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
Postmaster of Philadelphia. 
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OUT FOR PLEASURE. A RIDING-SCHOOL PUPIL. AN AFTERNOON JOG. 


A PARK POLICEMAN. A TYPICAL GROOM. A SELF-INSTRUCTED RIDER. 


A FIRST LESSON. RIDING-MASTER AND PUPILS. 


SNAP SHOTS ON THE EQUESTRIAN PATH IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY,.—(See Pace 603.) 








STAMFORD'S SOPRANO. 
(Continued from firat page ) 
ate writers, make. The trouble with you all is that you go 
out of your way.to try to find something unusual and un- 
common to write about, something that nobody knows any- 
thing about. Now the reader, as a rule, wants to read 
what he knows about, and not what he does not know 
about. For instance, the first thing that your reader turns 
to in a newspaper is the account of the charity ball which 
he or she attended the night before. Your reader wants to 


read that because he or she knows all about it, and such a 


one will pass over the account of the volcanic eruption in 
the Feejee Islands, such as we published last week, and the 
loss of ten or fifteen thousand lives, to read the account of 
that charity ball. Now here you have taken all the trou- 
ble to write up this village of half-breed Indians back of 
Cape Cod. and they have no kind of interest to the general 
reader. Now if I were a writer like you, Mr. Stamford, 
I wouldn't go so far away from home; i'd just work right 
here in Boston at something all the Boston people know 
about, and then, if you did hit. it off in the right fashion, 
you'd find that all the Boston people would read about it.” 

” So spoke Mr. Cadger, with a most oracular air. He had 
never made a success of himself; he had always stumbled 
over his own theories, and cracked his shins against the 
hard facts of life. Stamford knew that this was the case, 
and could not help thinking of it, but he listened to the 
other very respectfully, for he was an editor, and it is well 
to be good to editors. ‘‘ Yes, I think I see what you mean,” 
said he: ‘‘I don’t know but what there's a great deal of 
truth in it.” And then, asa sudden idea struck him, he said, 
“T tell you what I’m going to do, Mr. Cadger: I'm going 
down to West Newham. There’s going to be a county fair 
down there, and I'll go down and write it up. That's some- 
thing everybody knows about. Do you think you could use 
any such stuff in the Liberator?” 

“ Oh, I don't know abont that,” said Mr. Cadger, instantly 
scenting editorial danger, and as instantly withdrawing into 
his shell of editorial caution; ‘‘ it altogether depends upon 
how it is doné.” Then he began fingering among the papers 
of his desk, and Stamford saw that it was time to go. 


So Stamford went down to West Newham to see the 
county fair and to fly his art at realism. The accommoda- 
tion train in which he went down to West Newham, after a 
great deal of backing and filling, finally stopped at the tem- 
porary platform of the fair grounds. Stamford followed 
the stream that emptied out of the cars and poured along 
the dusty road toward the great rambling board buildings 
fluttering with flags and streamers. Somewhere a band in 
the distance brayed with a far-away voice, and the swings 
and merry-go-rounds squeaked and squealed. There were 
grotesque brutish noises coming from the Agricultural Build- 
ing, and a universal aroma of damp deal boards, of saw- 
dust, and of trampled grass pervading the warm spring 
day. Stamford made his way to a little frame shanty 
labelled, rather grandiloquently, “ Office of the Superintend- 
ent.” Within was-an atmosphere of cigar.smoke. A lot 
of men were sitting around intently and seriously idle. They 
looked at Stamford with a rather bovine stolidness, and with 
a good deal of diffidence he introduced himself.to them as 
the correspondent of the Boston Liberator. He had thought 
that they would have shown him some attention, but they 
did not. Indeed, it seemed to him that they felt him to be 
in the way, and they did not know exactly what to do with 
him. They gave him a ticket to the grand stand to see the 
races in the afternoon, and then he was left to take care of 
himself. He left the office feeling very lonely and deserted. 

A little while lafer, in the Main Building, he met a stout 
motherly lady who was in general charge of the exhibit 


there. She was a Mrs. West, and her son had been to Har- 
vard. Stamford remembered him indistinctly, and it served 


as a sort of bond of acquaintance to connect him individ- 
ually with his surroundings. He was very glad of com- 
panionship in the strangeness of his surroundings, so he 
walked about and talked with Mrs, West whenever he found 
her disengaged, looking with aimless interest at the array of 
quilts and fancy-work and bread and preserves, and loaves 
of cake cut in half to show how light they were inside. 

In one end of the great barnlike place there was a little 
space railed off like a pen, and somewhat raised from the 
floor. Here an organ company had an organ upon exhibi- 
tion. There were seats arranged around for those who chose 
to listen to the occasional music that was played. The in- 
strument was a sort of semi-pipe organ—a vocalion, it was 
enlled—and the man who played upon it was 2 teacher in 
the high-school and the organist at Holy Trinity Chapel. 
Mrs. West listened to him with evident pleasure, and then 
she told Stamford that Mary Estee was going to sing by- 
and-by. 

** And who is Mary Estec?” asked Stamford. 

‘“Mary Estee? Oh, she’s our soprano—she sings at Holy 
Trinity Chapel. She is Professor Krimbaugh’s favorite 
scholar. By-the-way, have you been to the Art Gallery 
yet? I want you to see the chrysanthemums that Nanny 
Dudley painted. She's studying in Boston this season.” 

Stamford, wondering who Professor Krimbaugh was, said 
that he had not been to the Art Gallery yet, but that he 
would go and see Miss Dudley’s chrysanthemums, Before 
he went Mrs. West stopped him to say: ‘ You must be sure 
and come back at eleven o'clock and hear Mary Estee sing. 
At eleven o'clock, remember.” 

Stamford did come back at eleven o’clock. He heard the 
grunting and growling of the vocalion as he approached 
from the distance, and he knew that Mr. White, the organ- 
ist, was performing upon it. There was quite a little 
crowd gathered to listen. Stamford took his seat upon one 
of the wooden benches in front of the raised pen wherein 
the vocalion was’ enclosed, and by-and-by, after Mr White 
had played for a while, the West Newham soprano ascended 
the dais amid a rattling discharge of applause. She was 
dressed with a rather elaborate imitation of a real concert 
soprano, and there was something suggestively pathetic.in 
the caricature. She sang a very ambitious number, was en 
cored, and then sang ‘“‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” Stamford 
knew really nothing about music, but he had heard singers 
sing, and he recognized that Miss Estee had really an ex 
quisite voice, with an almost professional ring about it. 

After the performance was over, he got Mrs. West to 
introduce him to the singer He had not recognized how 
young and how pretty she was until he spoke to her, - She 
could not have been over nineteen years old. She was ex- 
cessively cold and reserved in her manner, and though 
Stamford was very well aware that that manner was as- 
sumed to cover her diffidence and her uncertainty of her. 
self, he was overawed by it in spite of himself. Still, he talked 


with her for a while, with only partial success. ‘‘ Indeed, 
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Miss Estee.” snid he, for the twentieth time, “ you have a 
magnificent voice, a superb voice;” and then he added, ** you 
ought to go abroad and study.” 

‘‘T’ve studied two years,” said Miss Estee, ‘‘ under Pro- 
fessor Krimbaugh.” ; 

‘‘Oh!” said Stamford. He was silent for a moment or 
two, and then he began again: “I don’t know anything 
of Professor Krimbaugh, but he can’t give you what you 
could get abroad. Of course you'd have better chances in 
studying abroad, you know, than you have here. You can 
get better training there even than you could get in Bos- 
ton. Yes! You ought to go abroad; that’s what you ought 
todo. Art is in its infancy in this country, compared to 
what it is abroad. You might goto England. You know 
they teach music as well in England now as they do any- 
where else. In fact, they have turned out some very great 
singers in England.” He felt that he was talking of some- 
thing that he did not know anything about, but what he 
said sounded well. 

Miss Estee stood for a moment without making any 
reply. There was a very awkward break of silence. Then 
she saw a friend approaching, and her face lit up with a 
pleased light of recognition. She left him standing where 
he was, to join the young woman, which she did with a 
rather exuberant air of cordiality, and Stamford did not 
get another chance to talk with her. 

Stamford did not make anything out of the county fair, 
and his trip resulted in nothing. He did not know how to 
begin vies about it, and even were he to begin, he knew 
he would not know what to say. But he thought a great 
deal about Miss Mary Estee, and the more he thought about 
her the mofe sure he felt that she had a magnificently superb 
voice. Why should she not go abroad and develop her 
voice, as he had suggested? Perhaps she mightdevelopintoa 
great singer. What a splendid thing it would be if he could 
only get his uncle Elihu and the girls interested in her— 
if they should send her abroad, and she should develop into 
a famous prima donna! He continued to build castles in the 
air about her at odd moments of his time. He fancied her 
to be an operatic queen, and himself intimate with her. He 
fancied her crowned with roses and the world at her feet. 
As for him—he would have made her all this. She would 
be no longer cold; she would be grateful, and he would be 
her friend. 


When Sunday came he went out to take dinner at his 
uncle Elihu’s. Mr. Elihu Biglow was very rich. He lived 
just outside of Boston, in one of those beautiful suburbs 
that are neither of the city nor of the country, but have all 
the delights and beauties of both. Stamford nearly always 
went down to Woodbridge on Sunday, attended service at 
St. Michael's, and then took a family dinner at his uncle's. 
The family consisted of Mr. Biglow himself, Miss Susan, 
and Miss Clara. Mr. Biglow was a shy, silent tittle man, 
always ill at ease, very quiet and retiring in his manner. 
Stamford often wondered how he had come to be rich, but 
then he had never seen him with his sixth (“ business’’) sense 
aroused. Miss Susan was like her father, very silent and 
shy. She did not often venture anything beyond a timid 
commonplace, and she would sit with her hands folded in 
her lap listening attentively to what Clara said. Miss Clara 
was bright and ‘‘smart” enough for all three; indeed, she 
was bright to over-keenness, and perhaps for that reason 
was not so popular as she might have been; for people, 
as a rule, do not like to be made pin-cushions for witty 
sayings. 3 

Clara laughed at Stamford when he told about his prima 
donna. She had studied music diligently, and she played 
the Sunday-school organ at St. Michael's and led the choir 
in singing. ‘‘ Why, Tom,” said she, ‘‘ your swan’s a goose, 
and nothing more. There’s not a country town nowadays 
that does not have its soprano, They all have genius, too, 
and most of them study music. This girl you're speaking 
of—T'll venture to say, if you only knew it, that she’s gone 
through a course of vocal training, just as they all do, under 
the instruction of some provincial teacher of vocalization.” 

Stamford, remembering Professor Krimbaugh, did not 
deny Miss Clara’s assertion. ‘‘ But her voice hasn’t been 
properly brought out,” he said. 

And then Miss Clara laughed again. But though Miss 
Clara laughed, Stamford had, after alt, said enough to inter- 
est the Biglows in Miss Estee. By tea-time they were all 
talking seriously, about her, with only an occasional joke 
from Miss Clara, and before Stamford had left them the two 
young ladies had agreed to go down to West Newham the 
following Sunday to hear Miss Estee sing. They went, and 
they came back only less enthusiastic than Stamford had 
been. Then Uncle Elihu himself became interested. A 
great deal of negotiation and correspondence followed, and 
then the girl came down to Boston. 

Her father came with her. He was cashier of the West 
Newham National Bank, where he had a salary very much 
smaller than his family He was a colorless little man, 
dressed in dull black. He had a large nose and a thin face, 
and he made you somehow think of a mouse. It seemed to 
Stamford that the little man toadied to his uncle Elihu. He 
was disappointed in the girl herself; she did not look nearly 
so well now that she was brought down to Boston. In 
West Newham, where she belonged, her Jocalisms did not 
appear nearly so local. Nevertheless, Miss Estee certainly 
had a fine voice. The Biglow girls took charge of her, and, 
one day they took her into town. She sang before that emi- 
nent musician Dr Mortimer, with all the poise and assur- 
ance of inexperience and ignorance. Dr. Mortimer liked 
her voice very much indeed. He was an extremely quiet 
man and did not say much, but what he did say was of the 
very best and most encouraging. 

Dunng Miss Estee’s stay in Ronicis, Stamford saw a great 
deal of her The Biglow girls, who had her in charge, were 
both interested in her and amused with her When she 
asked for a little more ‘“‘ chicking” at dinner, Miss Clara al- 
most winked at Stamford. But it was only occasionally 
that Miss Estee made such lapses in Stamford’s presence. 
She was very bright and quick-witted, and she did not often 
betray herself before him. She very well knew that she 
bristled with localisms and idioms, and whenever a stran- 
ger was present she hedged herself around with a silence 
that was almost resentful, and from which she looked out 
sharply and keenly whenever she suspected herself of 
having erred in something she had said or done. She must 

have talked with the Biglow girls more freely and unre- 
servedly as she got better acquainted with them. Miss 
Clara used to repeat scraps of her conversation with a pre- 
cision and accuracy that made Stamford laugh in spite of 
himself. ‘‘It’s a shame,” said he, helplessly, ‘‘ to make 
such fun of a poor girl; she can’t help her peculiarities.” 

‘‘Dear me,” said Clara Biglow, “I don’t mean to make 
any naughty fun of her. I like her very much; indeed I do; 
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- almost an air of proprietorship that was ve 


. the letters became more intermittent. 





but T can’t help being amused when she ‘ wants to know!’ 
or when she says to me ‘dotell!’” =~ 

During the time that Miss Estee was in Boston before she 
went abroad she sang repeatedly at St. Michael’s. At the 
conclusion of the first service at which she sang a number 
of the more prominent people of the rich and more than re- 
spectable ee cn ka came up to thank her for her lovely 
voice. Stam’ stood near her, holding her wraps; he felt 

elightful. 
The girl received her ovation with an‘ air o sesette and 
coldness under which the enthusiasm wilted, in spite of its 
initial warmth. 

In the beginning of December Miss Estee went to Europe 
with a friend of the Biglows, and letters of introduction 
from Dr. Mortimer to some of the leading musical lights in 
eg and a check for a good round sum from Mr. Big- 

ow. 

For a time the Biglows heard every little while from Miss 
Estee. The letters they received were written in a precise, 
almost school-girlish hand, and her sentences were joined 
together with a great many “‘and’s” and ‘‘so’s.” Clara used 
to read them to Stamford of a Sunday with a nasal intona- 
tion and a slurring of the ‘‘r’s” into “‘ ah’s,” very much like 
Miss Estee’s own style of a. So for a little while the 
acquaintance and the correspondence were kept up. Then 
Then came a letter 
saying that Miss Estee would have no more need of Uncle 
Elibu’s monetary assistance, and that she had a position that 
would easily pay for her support and her nm. Then 
came another letter; then.a long interval of silence. Then 
came another letter, enclosing a check, returning the money 
that Mr. Elihu Biglow had advanced her; then a silence that 
was not again broken. 

But Stamford heard of her once or twice, more or less 
indirectly. A friend of the Biglows, a Mrs. Walker, had 
met her in London. The young lady had been asked to 
sing at an evening company; Mrs. Walker had talked with 
her afterwards, and the girl had said that she was about 
going to the Continent. ‘‘ She is very successful,” said Mrs. 

alker, ‘‘and she is very different from what I remember 
her here. So much more—what shall I say?—fine: Yes, fine 
—and polished.” That was about the last time that Stam- 
ford heard of his protégée. Then she drifted out of his life 
altogether, and became only a remembrance. 


Eight or nine years passed, and Stamford grew from his 
green unripe state to the mellowness of manhood. The 
Liberator faded out from its a state of existence 
into that of painted deal and rough-cast plaster, and thence 
faded out and was gone from the world of letters. Stam- 
ford succeeded in his profession, and became the assistant 
editor upon the New Hra, and it was a part of the whirligig 
of fate that Mr. Cadger should now bring contributions to 
him. ‘Ah, Mr. Stamford,” said the ex-editor, ‘I knew 
you had the talent when you used fo write for me in the 
Liberator, and I used to say that boy is bound to succeed.” 
And Stamford laughed and was kind to him. 

It was about this time that a singer developed very sud- 
denly somewhere abroad. The first that the American 
world knew of her was that she was singing in London, and 
that all the world was talking about her. Her name’was 
Marie d’Esti, and some familiarity in the sound made Stam- 
ford think of his own soprano, and langh at his old ambi- 
tions, and wonder what became of her. Then D’Esti’s man- 
ager brought her over to this country in a revival of Italian 
opera, and she was mune in New York with phenom- 
enal success. One Saturday afternoon a lot of exchanges 
was brought into the office of the New Hra, among others 
some illustrated weeklies. Stamford was passing by the 
table where they lay, when the front-page illustration of one 
of the papers caught his eye, and he hig to look at it. 
It was an engraving, a portrait of Marie d’Esti, painted by 
Jasper. There was something very familiar about the face 
that struck Stamford at once, and he looked at it for a long 
time, with his head first on one side and then on the other. 
Suddenly recognition came almost like a fiash. ‘‘B 
George!” said he, i * speaking aloud; ‘‘by George! It 
is! Yes, it must be. By Jove!” Then he folded up the 
paper and stuck it in his pocket. 

He still kept up his practice of taking his Sunday dinner 
at his uncle Elihu’s, and the next day when he went out to 
Woodbridge he carried the illustrated newspaper with him. 
* Look here, girls,” said he, after they had come home from 
church together, and he took the newspaper out of his over- 
coat pocket and opened it. ‘‘Here’s a picture of Marie 
d'Esti. Do you recognize it?” 

They did recognize her very quickly. Miss Clara em- 
phasized the recognition with an almost breathless ‘‘ Well, I 
never!” She looked very long and steadily at the news- 
paper portrait. ‘‘1 never thought of it a her,” said she. 
‘* Why, of course, that’s just exactly who it is!” and then 
she said again, after a while, ‘‘ Well, I never!” 

That winter Marie d’Esti came to Boston to sing, and of 
course Stamford and the Biglows went to hear her upon 


her —— night. They hardly nized her at first, but 
with the aid of the opera-glasses the identity was unmistak- 
able. Her voice had been very extensively advertised, but 


it.was all the advertisement c' 


med it to it was won- 
derful. 


It was not especially powerful, but it was supple 


- and flexible in the extreme, her runs and trills being given 


with no apparent effort, and with all the ease and fluency 
of a singing-bird. 

‘* Well, she has certainly learned how to sing,” whispered . 
Stamford. ‘‘ Who would have thought that the county fair 
at West Newham would have produced this?” 

‘*T tell you what I'd like to do,”» whispered Miss Clara in 
response. ‘‘ I would like to go to the stage entrance and see 
ed come out. I can hardly believe, even yet, it really is 
she.” 

So, after the performance was over, they went around and 
stood on the cold sidewalk at the stage entrance. A coupé 
—a dashing, brilliant affair—was waiting for the singer. 
By-and-by she came out, muffled in a loose white wrap and 
a suit of rich fur She was under the escort of a gentle- 
man of a distinctly foreign appearance, wearing mustaches 
waxed to points and a singularly man-of-the-world air. She 
was about passing the little group under the cluster of lights 
at the curb, when she looked up and saw them. Recognition 
came with a flash. She stopped for an instant. Then she 
snatched her hand from her escort’s arm and came quickly 
to them. 

“Qh,” she cried, ‘‘I am so glad—so ve' 
1 was going to write to tell you I was in 
tell you how busy Iam. My secretary is sick, and I almost 
never write letters myself. But do come and see me, won’t 
you? I’m stopping at the Hétel Métropole.” Then she 
turned suddenly to her escort, who all this time was stand- 
ing aside with an infinitely gentlemanly air of fine reserve, 


lad to see you! 
en. but I ae 

















ho some of the: s wrapsuponhisarm. ‘‘ Count,” 
ere “these are the ladies of whom I have so often 
spoken to you. Miss Biglow, Miss Clara Biglow, Mr. Big- 
low, let me introduce you to my husband, Count Stinitz. 
Count Stinitz, Mr. Stamford.” : 

Her hae bowed in : cy and aiabie wer. and a 
an ex ingly ashion, to the ton e, 
ok ‘his arm 4 n, mr 

‘“‘ Remember,” said the singer, with a smile that was very 
beautiful, ‘I shall expect to see you at the Hétel Métropole 
to-morrow. -night.” And then she was gone. 

The four stood for a while in the dark and silent street, 
dirty with the snow that had been trodden underfoot. No- 
thing could have exceeded the spontaneousness and cordial- 
ity of the singer’s greeting; it was beyond measure warm 
and hearty, and she evidently meant that she wanted to see 
them. Nevertholees, there was about her an indescribable 
air of urbanity, almost of condescension—not in the least 
snobbish, not in the least assumed, but very plainly a man- 
ner that had grown upon her with the splendid growth of 
her fortune, They had none of them known before what 
a great personage a great singer was. 

“ Well,” Miss Clara, breaking the silence with a 
deep breath, ‘‘upon my word!” and Stamford burst out 
laughing. : . 
ee heedid not write because her secretary was sick,” said 
Miss Clara n, just as she was stepping into the carriage. 
‘“‘T feel as though we had all lived in a barn-yard and had 
hatched out a swan!” and Stamford laughed again. 


ly --WORLD 3) 

IN a recent report of a committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the tment of inebriates a list of recommenda- 
tions was made for increasing the efficacy of the Inebriates 
Act. The act at present provides for the committal of in- 
ebriates to retrehts at their own desire, and for their reten- 
tion when once ¢ommitted for not more than one year. The 
committee recommends among other things that the law be 
so amended as to, provide for the compulsory committal of 
habitual drunkards to reformatory institutions, and for doub- 
ling the maximum period of permissible retention. The 
committee seems to take the novel ground that habitual 
drunkenness is hot an unfortunate peculiarity, but isa dis- 
position of such inconvenience to society that society has a 
right to cure it if it can. It would have a habitual drunk- 
ard’s relations or friends, or persons interested in his wel- 
fare, empowered to apply for his committal, and it would 
make his property liable for his maintenance, and even for 
the support of his wife and family. The London Times 
thinks that these suggestions mark the beginning of a change 
for the worse in the conditions of inebriety. ‘‘ One thing,” 
it says, ‘‘ may be considered as proved, namely, that the hal- 
cyon days of the habitual drunkard are drawing near to their 
close. He is no longer looked upon as nobody’s enemy but 
his own, or as a convenient butt for merrymakers who are 
tending towards his own condition. People are beginning 
to realize that he is a curse and a nuisance, and that if he 
cannot be mended, he must inevitably before long be placed 
in some kind of permanent seclusion.” Intending drunk- 
ards on this sidé of the Atlantic will please note the senti- 
- ments of the enlightened Britisher towards persons of their 
class, and take (or abstain from) measures according. There 
is no vital difference between the British and the American 
attitude towards drunkards, and no assurance that if it is 
found desirable in London to lock them up, it may not pres- 
ently prove equally advisable in New York. 

There is something comparatively novel, by-the-way, in the 
proposition that drunkards shall be held responsible for their 
drunkenness treated for it. The remedies most in vogue 
among the temperance enthusiasts provide for shutting off 
cverphedy’s grog. for fear the drunkards will get more than 
their share, and for locking up almost every one else con- 
nected with the rum traffic except the customer, who makes 
most of the trouble. Vicarious atonement is said to be the 
law of nature. Certainly it is popular, perhaps deservedly 
so. But there is such a thing as running even a thing 
into the ground, and any contrivance that would help to 
make the drunkard carry the burden of his own drunken- 
ness instead of imposing it upon his fellows would be en- 
titled to be popular in the community. 


One of the most outspoken and glaring —- to 
gardens is the trouble of watering the plants. ‘This objec. 
tion is serious enough when the garden is your own, and 
you are personally dedicated to the development of its floral 
life. But to be dedicated to another person’s garden—a 
wife’s, a sister’s,even a mother’s—is more trying still, and 
humanity habitually rebels at it. It will pay persons who 
are thus in servitude to some one else’s reat to inform 
themselves how to determine whether a plant needs water 
or not. A Boston contemporary decries in a timely para- 
graph the practice of deluging plants with cold water after 
the very first hot day. Such treatment is bad for them, it 
says, since they need sunshine and warmth quite as much 
as water, and it takes more than a few hot days to dry the 
moisture out of the soil about their roots. As for grass, to 
water that too early is to encourage it in idle and thrifiless 
habits. If left alone it will send its roots down. deep, where 
they will find moisture in hot weather, but if constantly 
flooded the roots will stay near the surface and the grass 
will wither all the earlier. It is time enough to water 
grass when it actually begins to get brown. Bs 

No man of proper spirit can see a woman toiling with a 
wee without. offering to help her, but if he can 
convince her that her plants are better off unwatered he 
may ease his conscience without detriment either to his 
raiment or his state of mind, In small things, as in great, 
knowledge is power,and the knowledge of what not to do 
is ut least as powerful as the other kiud. 


The Tribune spoke of Dr. Holmes’s latest poem as “a 
religious lyric whose literary beauty is only surpassed by the 
noble spirit of true religion that breathes through every 
word of it”; but the Sun of the same date said of the same 
poem that it ‘is not as worthy of the spirit and genius of 
its author as it ought to be,” and “not up to the mark of 
sacred poetry.” Here is an interesting example of the differ- 
ences of opinion that may obtain among expert judges us to 
the qualities of verse. It is matter of record that the editor 


of the Sun knows poetry when he sees it. But the Tribune 
is a journal of considerable literary pretensions and a large 
consumer of poetical matter, and might fairly be expected 
to know poetry almost as well as the Sun. Yet these two 
authorities are as distinctly at variance about the qualities 
of Dr. Holmes’s poem as if it were a horse, or a robin’s egg, 
or anything else the true inwardness of which has to be sur- 
mised from its outward appearance. There seems to be no 
such thing as a prompt and final settlement of the merits 


of a new poem, particularly if it is the work of a famous 
author, 


If the Infanta Eulalia had a good time in Chicago, and it 
seems that she did. a large part of the credit of it belongs to 
her own ‘ndomitable purpose to have a reasonable share of 
real recreation stirred into her hard work. It may be said 
of the Iniunta. without disrespect, that she ‘“‘shakes up” 
remarkably well. She has proved herself able to enjoy all 
that has been enjoyable in her visit, and even competent to 
make her own plans and discriminate between sports. If 
her notion of having a good time has been to go out inform- 
ally and see the fair, rather than to pose before the social 
celebrities of Chicago, it is not a preference that will damage 
her at all in the estimation of the majority of Americans. 
To eat off of Mrs. Palmer's gold and silver dinner service at 
the Palmer House is a privilege, to be sure, but Eulalia can 
do that sort of thing at home, as she can also confabulate 
with swells to her heart’s content, whereas she could not 
find a Columbian Exposition except at Jackson Park. She 
has chosen the experiences that are rare to those that are 
common, thereby showing a sort of discrimination that is 
very much to her credit. 


One rare experience that she has had. and which she un- 
doubtedly values, was her meeting with Chicago’s accom- 
plished Mayor. It is asserted that Mayor Harrison bought 
the only tall hat he ever mpage de ¢ even had his hair 
cut, in her honor. Certainly he proved himself equal to the 
only occasion on which royalty ahd Chicago have met, and 
acquitted himself with such profuse and elaborate success 
as must have brought confusion to his detractors. It is the 
fashion to decry the Mayors of American cities, and to 
suggest that our democratic methods of choosing city officials 
are not adapted to put Nature’s noblemen in the high places 
of municipal government. But the Infanta’s visit has dem- 
onstrated that the Mayors of our big towns are good all- 
around men, and not easily flabbergasted by novelties. 


It is not easy of belief, but it is true, that the Marquis of 
Cuermarthen rose up in the House of Commons on the 29th 
of May and called attention to “the growing practice of 
carrying revolvers in the streets” of London. ‘The gov- 
ernment,” he said, ‘‘ would ask the House to have patience, 
but meanwhile men were being shot in the streets day after 
day.” The remedy he proposed was to prohibit the sale of 
revolvers, except to persons who could produce a license to 
carry them, Americans who visit London this summer 
must bear in mind that they are not at home, and be pre- 
pared to rush for cover when they hear firing. 


Since an apparent deterioration in the work of a distin- 
guished contemporary poet led a brother poet to conjecture 
that ‘‘some one was keeping him sober,” a number of con- 
temporary newspapers have been discussing the value of al- 
cohol as a provocative of verse. It is believed that some 
admirable poems have been struck off under alcoholic in- 
spiration. A number of poems have that reputation, any- 
way, and it was probably well earned. But it is most un- 
likely that any poet ever earned a considerable reputation by 
work done in vino. What is in the head is very: apt to get 
into the verses, and grog in the head makes groggy verse. 
Rum sometimes stirs the imagination and suggests poetry 
by the ream, but good verse seldom gets wriiten at the time. 
It may happen, though, that a man may have poetry and rum 
in him at the same time, and that both of them may work 
out; but in such cases the rum usually works out first, and 
the poetry afterwards. When drunken poets write good 
poetry they do it in their sober intervals, Yet it has been 
suggested that unless they had intervals they could write 
no poems, and unless they had rum they would have no in- 
tervals, but merely an unbroken stretch of barren mediocrity. 
That may possibly be true of some men, but if such there 
are they should go in for quality—for few poems and very 
good—since the cost of production in such cases is far too 
great to warrant a profuse output. E. 8. Martin. 


OUR NEW BATTLE-SHIP. 
BY WILLIAM NEPHEW KING, JUN. 


Ten o'clock on Saturday morning, June 10th. was the 
hour fixed for the battle-ship’s natal plunge, but long 
before that time Superintending Constructor Lewis Nixon, 
of the Cramp yard, was busy with his army of workmen. 
One by one the heavy shores supporting the great mass of 
steel were knocked away, und the process of ‘‘ wedging up” 
the cradle began. Before the gy had been removed 
from the after keel-blocks, however, the Massachusetts plainly 
showed impatience for her bath, and when the young con- 
structor turned to Mr.Charles H.Cramp and said, ‘‘ All ready 
to saw off, sir,” there was a crackling of timbers under the 
bow of the war-ship, and her shoe-piece parted at the first 
touch of the saw. 

A cheer went up from the workmen below, another from 
the enthusiastic spectators, and down the slippery ways 
dashed seven thousand tons of steel, making a graceful bow 
with the stem as she touched her native element. 

None save those who have watched'a great battle-ship | 
grow day by day from infancy to childhood can fully realize 
what *‘ launching day ” means to the naval architect. Upon 
his delicate calculations depends success or failure, and more 
than once as I saw Constructor Nixon’s anxious face did I 
recall his words in the ia Britannica. Speaking 
of the launch of a ship, be says, ‘‘An architect’s heart is in 
his mouth until the vessel touches the water.” A slight 
error as to the position of the centre of gravity, a fraction of 

an inch in the altitude of the keel-blocks, might mean the 
breaking of a vessel’s ‘‘ backbone” and a loss of more than 
a million dollars. Is it strange, then, that the marvellous 
success of the. recent launch brought forth much enthusiasm 
from professional as well as non-professional spectators? 

The Massachusetts is the ras of our great war-vessels 
afloat, her sister ship the Indiana having been launched last 
Filraary. These vessels merit more than a passing notice, 
for they are the only ones in the navy of the United States 
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sufficient! werful to cope with the first-rates of Europe. 
Sir John C Tomb once said, *‘ In all naval and military oper- 
ations, both offensive and defensive, there is a golden mean, 
to neglect which is certain ruin.” And our Navy Depart- 
ment in building the Massachusetts has evidently followed 
this maxim, for such a type seems to be an intelligent com- 
promise between the modern high-sided cruiser and the low 
freeboard Monitor. ‘The mission of battle-ships of this class 
is not merely to protect our sea-coast, but to act as parent 
vessel to a fleet despatched upon distant service—in other 
words, to carry the war into the enemy’s territory. 

Though the Massachusetts will have a displacement of 
only 10,000 tons, to that of 14,000 in the latest English de- 
signs, she is immeasurably superior both in battery and 
armor. The American’s guns and gunuers will fight behind 
armored turrets, barbettes, and shields, while the English- 
man will be forced: to work his battery in the open.. Though 
the vitals of both will be protected by armor, the foreigners 
carry compound against our nickel steel, despite the fact 
that the superiority of the latter has been demonstrated 
upon more than one occasion. 

Again, in most of the recently designed English ships 
their guns load in only one position. This necessitates their 
turning to and from this position after each fire—a very 
serious defect in a war-ship, as a shot from a rapid-fire bat- 
tery might disable one of the larger guns. The battery of 
the American vessels loads in every position, which enabies 
them to keep the muzziles of their guus always pointed tow- 
ard the enemy. 

he Massachusetts will carry a battery of four 13-inch 
breech-loading rifles, eight of 8-inches, four. of 6-inches, 
twenty 6-pounders, four 1-pounders, and two Gatlings. The 
13-inch guns will be mounted in pairs on the centre line 
and in turrets protected by seventeen inches of steel. The 
8-inch guns will be mounted in barbettes, protected by ten 
inches of steel, with sloping shields to cover both guns and 
gunners. The four 6inch guns will be protected by five 
inches of stecl. It will be possible to concentrate the fire 
of both the main and. auxiliary batteries on either bow or 
quarter, and ammunition will be supplied through armored 
steel tubes. 

The side armor of the Massachusetts consists.of an 18-inch ~ 
belt, which is placed three feet above and four and a half 
feet below the water-line. At eich end of this belt are 
armored redoubts seventeen inches thick extending three 
and a half feet above the main-deck. The latter protect 
the turning-gear of the turrets and ali the loading mechan- 
ism. In addition to this, the turreis will all be armored 
with seventeen inches of nickel steel. 


THE “MONTEREY” AT SEA. 

IF the Monitor was described properly as a ‘“ cheese-hox 
on a raft,” it would not be out of place to speak of the Mon- 
terey as two cheese-boxes on a raft; but while the Monitor 
was an inspiration born of urgent necessity, the Monterey is 
the product of evolution, development, and careful thought 
and study. The Monterey is devoid of the structural sveak- 
nesses which made the Monitor class of vessels unseaworthy, 
particularly in the matter of the overhang, which presented 
to every ocean wave a target that could not be missed. The 
Monterey, being as yet the only vessel of her class in.com- 
mission in the new navy, is naturally an object of much in- 
terest to all who believe in the duty of the United States to 
ott? navy equal to that of any maritime power of the 
world. 

Before the Monterey was sent to sea for her trial trip 
under the direction of a naval board there were many dark 
and gloomy predictions as to the result. It was asserted 
that if she ever got a sea over ber forward deck the weight 
of the water would swamp her, and she would go down as 
though on a toboggan slide; that her much-discussed Scotch 
boilers would leak so badly as to put out the fires; that if 
the 12-inch rifled guus were fired they wouid tear themselves 
loose from their carriages and wreck everything within 
reach; that their recoil would tear up flooring, crack deck 
beams, and possibly heel the ship so far as to make it im- 
possible for her to get back to an even keel; and that the 
concussion would stun and deafen everybody on board, to 
say nothing of such minor casualties as shatiering all the 
glass and crockery ware on the ship. These are only a 
portion of the prophecies of disaster which anticipated the 
Monterey’s baptism in blue water. 

However, orders had been given that the Monterey should 
go to sea, and that all her guns should be fired on the trip, 
no matter what miglit happen, so on the 28th of May, 
about 3.30 p.m., she weighed her anchors and left-her moor- 
ings at Sausalito, on the northern shore of the Bay of San 
Francisco, where she had been lying since the previous day, 
waiting for the fog which hung over ‘the entrance to the 
Golden Gate to clear away, so as to insure a correct depurt- 
ure, as the navigators ¢all it. The ship moved slowly and 
steadily from her anchorage, and as she rounded Lime Point 
and was directed seaward she felt the first of the swell and 
surge of the broad Pacific. Due west went the Monterey 
until the bar was reached, and here the sea-goiug qualities of 
the vessel were first demonstrated. Instead of plunging 
bodily into the seas which were coming head on, and fight- 
ing her way through them by main strength, the Monterey 
rose to the waves as successfully as though she had becn a 
light wooden ship instead of a mass of steel and iron. Her 
forward deck was all awash, of course, for nothing else 
could be expected from a vessel with such a small freeboard; 
but ‘instead of carrying tons upon tons of water upon that 
deck, the vessel rose and shook herself clear of the water, as 
any well-constructed ship should do. The first plunge set- 

tled the question of the buoyancy of the Montérey, and one 
of the predictions of evil went to pieces then and there. 

Still westward, across the bar and out past the Farallon 
Islands, steamed the Monterey, until seven o'clock, when the 
engines were slowed down and the ship kept under easy 
steam during the night, still pointed westward. The next 
morning was bright and clear, and shortly after daylight 
the course of the vessel was turned southward. Here was 
to be one of the crucial tests of the stability of the vessel. 
The change of course brought her into the trough of thé 

sea, and now, if ever, she was to do the terrific rolling which 
had been threatened, and which was to wrench everything 
loose, from 12-inch guns to mess kids. The Monterey dil 
roll, it is true, but the maximum heeling of th® ship was 
a little less. than twelve degrees, and the average roll, under 
conditions chosen to test the matter thoroughly, only about 
eight degrees, which established the vessel as a very stiff sea- 
boat. 


‘These tests having been made, the next thing on the of- 
ficial programme was to try the speed of the vessel. At 
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nine o'clock A.M. a four hours’ con- 
tinuous run under forced draft began, 
the course of the vessel being south- 
ward and parallel with the coast, The 
four hours took her nearly sixty miles 
to the south, the log of the four hours’ 
run being as follows: Maximum speed 
attained, 12.8 knots; total distance cov- 
ered, 51 knots; average speed, 12.75 
knots; maximum steam pressure, 157 
pounds in engine-room, 160 pounds in 
fire-room ; mean steam pressure, 150.2 
pounds; maximum revolutions of-en- 
gines per minute, 144; coal consump- 
tion, 9550 pounds per hour. It is un- 
necessary to say in this connection that 
the Scotch boilers did not leak and put 
out the fires, but, on the contrary, did 
just what they were expected to do. 
‘The speed attained surpassed all expec- 
tations, since it was known that the 
ship’s bottom was foul with weeds and 
grass, which had effected a lodgement 
while the vessel had been lying at 
anchor at the Mare Island Navy-yard. 
After the four hours’ test run was 
concluded there was nothing to do 
but to go on steaming, as the condi- 
tions of the trial trip required the 
ship to be kept at sea for forty-eight 
hours. Nothing of special interest 
oceurred until the next morning, when 
Captain Howison, who was in charge of the Board of In- 
spection, and Captain Kempff, commander of the Mon- 
terey, determined to fire the big guns with the ship under 
way, instead of running in to an anchorage, as had been 
planned. 

When the orders were given to beat to quarters, it may 
be imagined that the moment was an exciting if not an 
anxious one. ‘Big Betsy” and ‘‘Sister Alice,” the 12- 
inch rifles on the forward turret, are the heaviest guns in 
service/and neither had ever been fired outside the proving- 
grounds, just after their completion. Their discharge from 
on shipboard was purely experimental, and therefore at- 
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tended with some apprehension and intense interest. The 
10-inch guns in the after-turret were fired first, one with a 
charge of 200 pounds of powder and a 450-pound projectile, 
and the other with a full charge of 253 pounds of powder 
and a projectile of the same weight, and everything had 
passed off perfectly, so the order was given to load ‘‘ Big 
Betsy.” The charge of 335 pounds of powder and an 830- 
pound she)l were fed to the marine monster, and then, while 
everybody held his breath, Lieutenant Nicholson, the ord- 
nance officer of the Monterey, pulled the lanyard, and the 
deed was-done. There was a mighty roar and a flash of 
flame, and the shell went hurtling westward, ricochetting 


once and again until it sank in the 
waters of the ocean. But where was 
the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds that was to accompany the dis- 
charge? There simply was none, The 
entire recoil of the gun, fired with a 
full service charge, was only 41} 
inches, and there was not a piece of 
glass or crockery broken on the vesscl, 
nor was a man injured or stunned in . 
any way by the concussion. Anoth- 
er prediction. had gone by the-board, 
and ‘‘ Big Betsy’s” quality as a lady 
of force and discretion been fully es- 
tablished. 

Then occurred the only unpleasant 
incident of the eruise, and it would 
not be worth mentioning had it not 
been misrepresented by an imaginative 
reporter. ‘* Sister Alice” had been fired 
with a reduced charge, and when the 
gun was sponged and washed out after 
the first fire the chamber was not made 
perfectly clean, so that when a big shell 
was being put into the breech of the 
gun fora second discharge it stuck, and 
had to be extricated, and this was all 
the foundation for the story of the in- 
efficiency of one of the 12-inch rifles. 
The story told by the same reporter of 
the motion of the turrets when the ship 
rolled was equally incorrect. The tur- 
rets are not armored yet, and when the 13-inch Harveyized 
nickel steel is in place they will be as firm and solid as the 
everlasting hiils. 

Such, in brief, is a sketch of the Monterey’s first outing. 
The vessel returned to San Francisco the next day, and 
thence to the navy-yard, in such excellent condition in 
every respect as to be fit for active service, barring her lack 
of armor, ata moment's warning. Her cruise was not a long 
one, but it was complete and exhaustive, and entirely satis- 
factory in proving that there is no more formidable fighting- 
ship afloat than the Monterey. Marcus P. Wiearn, 

San Francisco. 
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E have been expecting to see you out at 
the house again,” she said to the young 
man, as they settled on the stairs. They 
were seated just below the landing. Her 
dress, trimmed with silver b and little 
groups of flaunting bows, grazed his knees; he could num- 
ber every stone in the rings that crowded her long thin 
fingers. ‘‘We didn’t suppose a matter of eighteen miles 
would scare you.” 

“It don't. But you're never home.” 

‘Ob yes, I am—once in a while. When you do favor us 
again, get a time-table for the next time after. I never 
— —_ ‘Q.’ charging anything for them,” 

*“*T will.” 

** Awfully sudden about Mayme. wasn’t it?” she said, with 
a suddenness of her own, ‘‘I didn't suppose it was going 
to end like that—at. least not right away. I dare say you 
have been noticing how cousin Frances looks at me every 
now and then. You might think J was the one to blame. 
She’s been talking to mother about it to-night—and me. I 
guess I’m going home all right enough.” 

**Don’t you want to?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind. But what’s the dif.?—far as Mayme 
is concerned, I mean. She was bound to have him; she 
wouldn't have anybody else. It was their affair, wasn’t it? 
Well. then, why not let them manage it?” 

‘*T suppose so,” assented George, dubiously. 

‘* Her father won’t see her, I hear. I'd like such a father. 
Her sister can’t do anything with him.” 

‘* Her sister?” . a 

‘Yes; she’s got about as much influence as anybody. 
Have you seen her?” 

“Yes, Are you very well acquainted with her?” he asked. 

‘‘Not very. She belongs to the next older generation.” 

‘‘How much older? Two or three years?” 

‘Twenty or thirty. She's about the same age as her 
mother. But more useful. Mayme thinks everything of her. 
She’s a good, steady, plodding stay-at-home. She ought to 
have been let out and given a show; she’s buried there. He 
makes her do lots of work.”. 

** Her father?” 

‘Yes. She writes and figures a good deal of the time. 
She keeps the grocer’s and butcher's books, for one thing. 
Mayme says she knows how to telegraph—they’ve got their 
own wire right to the house. When she wants dissipation 
she goes to her ‘Friendly.’ And she belongs to a club over 
— where they read papers and discuss. She was a good 
deal upset.” 

‘“‘Um,” said Ogden, abstractedly. He recalled the girl's 
appearance, and her little ordeal of having to face a com- 
plete siranger at so distressful a juncture. Yet she had 
borne herself with dignity and composure; nor was he able 
to deny that she had been as perfectly courteous as herbrief 
appearance permitted. Now that he understood, he’ had 
less cause for complaint against her brother, and none at all 
against her. He dwelt lingeringly on the idea of “a com- 
plete stranger.” He did not feel that it would have been 
infinitely more trying to face a curious neighbor. He had 
begun to idealize the ordeal and the victim of it. 

‘‘A penny for your thoughts,” he presently heard his 
companion saying. He came out of his study and looked 
through the stair rail at the little throng below. Two gen- 
tlemen had just come out of the dining-room. ; 

3 i wondering who they were,” he replied, at a venture 

** Who?” 

** Those two.” 

The pai? was followed by Walworth, whose pleasure it 
was to pour libations whenever the gathering of two or 
three together gave a pretext for that ceremony. One of 
the two sucked in his upper lip with due caution, and both 
united in a pretence—decent, but slight and futile—that the 
ladies knew nothing of these hospitable doings. 

‘That tall brown one is Mr. Ingles. Haven’t you met 
him here before?” 

She indicated a man of forty, whose face was shaven ex- 
cept fora pair of snuff-colored whiskers, and whose mouth 
made a firm, straight, thin line. 

‘Ingles? Arthur J.?” 

“JT don’t know; I guess so. He owns the building—the 
Clifton.” 

** He’s no dude,” murmured Ogden to himself. 

“Lh? Who said he was?” 

“Oh, nobody. Who is the other?” 

‘That's Mr. Atwater—Mr. Ingles’s architect. They’re 
chums; were in college together. Isn’t he the most fasci- 
nating-looking man you ever saw?” 

‘* By Jove, he és distinguished, for a fact! Was he born 
—here?”’ 

‘*Don’t you think it’s lovely for a man of his age to have 
gray hair—gray that’s almost white? I shall do all I can to 
make my husband gray-haired before he is middle-aged!” 

She laughed at her own audacity. He turned about and 
stared at her, and she laughed more heartily yet. 

“‘And don’t you like the twirl of bis mustache? Or 


would you have preferred him with whiskers?—cut in a- 


straight line right across his cheeks. with the corners near 
his mouth rounded off, but not too formally. And do you 
notice the bridge of his nose, and the air it giveshim? And 
his eyes—wait till he turns around ; there, did you ever see 
such a hazel? He seems to have everything—youth, expe- 
rience, style, family. Why did you ask if he was born here?” 
she demanded, suddenly. 

“Did 12 I must have meant—is he going to die here?” 

‘“Why not? You don’t suppose that men of talent are 
going to leave Chicago after this?” 

‘‘Do you expect to provide them with careers?” 

‘‘T don’t see why we shouldn’t. We're on the crest of the 
wave, and we're going higher yet. From now on anybody 
who leaves us is likely to be sorry for it.” 

Ogden looked back at Ingles. He stood in a doorway, 
between Fairchild and Jessie’s father. 

‘Is his wife here?” 

“Oh, he isn’t married, I don’t believe.” 

‘* Not married ?—Ingles, I mean.” 

‘Oh! Yes, he’s married.” 

**Is his wife here?” 

‘Dear, no; you have to speak weeks ahead to get her.” 

“*TTe’s the one, then,” Ogden assured himself. 

**Which one?” 
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‘Her husband. Do you know her?” 

“* |’ve iffet her here.” She leaned over the railing. ‘‘ What 
are they all laughing about, down there?” 

**Do you want to go and see?” 

Mrs. Floyd and her sister had appeared in the doorway. 
Between them was a little girl of five; she had one hand in 
her mother’s, and with the other she clutched a dilapidated 
doll. The child wore a guimpe and a prim little frock with 
puffed sleeves; she had Jong, smooth brown hair that turned 
thickly at her shoulders, and a pair of big, round, wondering 
brown eyes. 

“It’s Claudia,” said Jessie Bradley. ‘‘ Yes, let’s go 
down.” 

Atwater had placed himself before the child, half crouch- 
ing, half kneeling. He had the persuasive and ingratiating 
manner proper to a fashionable architect whose clients were 
largely women and wealthy ones, and he seemed willing 
enough to bring his batteries to bear on the tiny woman 
before him. 

‘Isn't it pretty late for dolly? Oughtn’t she to be put to 
bed in her own little house?” 

The child looked at him soberly. ‘‘She hasn’t got any 
house.” 

‘‘Hasn’t got any house?” He glanced at her father. 
*«*Oh, it is pitiful—in a whole cityful.’ But if I were to 
say that I would make you one?” he went on; ‘‘one with 
four rooms. And windows in each room.” 

The child pondered, fixing a bashful look on his handsome 
face. 

‘Would there be stairs?” 

“<< Yes.” 

‘‘And closets? Mamma says we never have enough 
closet-room.” 

‘‘That’s right, Claudia,” said Ingles, commendingly ; 
‘“‘score the profession.” . 

** Yes, closets, if you insist.” 

“* And glass in the windows?” 

“Yes. Dear me, they get more exacting with us every 
year!” 

‘* And—and—” she rolled her eyes around the group, as if 
wondering whether any important detail had been over- 
looked—“‘ gas-fixtures? Would there be one in ivery room, 
with four gloties on it?” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

‘But don’t charge the poor child a full commission on 
them,” said Ingles, grimly. 

“ Ah!” sensual Atwater, with a world of meaning. 
‘* And if I were to promise to put a nice little red chimney 
on the roof—what would you say?” 

The child clasped her doll firmly and looked down at the 
carpet. ‘‘I shouldn’t know whether to belave you,” she 
said, shyly. 

There was a burst of laughter. ‘‘ You dear little tot!” 
cried Mrs. Fairchild, Gas her up. on no very definite 
grounds, for a kiss. Her father laughed loudest of all, but 
her mother contracted her eyebrows in distress. 

‘*That dreadful Norah!” whimpered the poor woman. 
‘** She must go.” 

“Don’t dismiss your bonne,” laughed Atwater, thankful 
oa the diversion; ‘‘she’ll produce a beautiful accent in 
ime.” 

‘‘ Well, after that,” said her father, ‘‘I think our little 
McGintums had better retire. Say good-night, Claudia.” 

‘* Not yet,” said Ingles. ‘* Not before she has learned that 
she may have her doubts about a contractor, perhaps, but 
about an architect—never. Remember that great truth. 
Good-night, my child. Won't you kiss me?” 

He lowered his face, but Claudia drew back. ‘‘I don’t 
like whishky,” she said, solemnly. 

‘For Heaven's sake, my pet,” cried Floyd, ‘‘are you try- 
ing to start a panic? There's Norah: go—go.” 

‘*Good-night, Claudia,” called Atwater; ‘‘ we won’t forget 
your house. Upon my word, Ingles,” he went on, rapidly, 
and with a face still slightly flushed, ‘I believe I shall 
have to reconsider that determination of mine I spoke to 
you about the other day.” 

‘* What's that?” asked Walworth. 

‘To give up sky-scrapers, and to do nothing but Colonial 
houses for the nobility and gentry. Sky-scraping is bad 
enough, but the demands of the modern house-builder are 
worse. Ingles, you're not as evil as I said you were; I’m 
sorry I ever called you a Philistine.” 

** Why did you do that?’ asked Fairchild, amused. 

‘* Because,” answered Ingles, ‘‘I took two weeks to con- 
sider whether I could afford to let the Clifton have four 
good street fronts.” 

** Didn’t you say,” demanded Atwater, ‘‘that you wanted 
to put up an architectural monument that would be a credit 
to the town? Would an eighteen-story flank of bare brick 
have been a pleasant os Or, rather, is it?—for you see 
that sort of business all over the city. Heavens!” he went 
on, ‘* we’re doing some horrible things here, but we are not 
the ones who are altogether to blame.” 

‘*Who says you haven’t done well with the Clifton?” 
demanded Ann Wilde. Most of the ladies had retired from 
these masculine topics. and were huddled in a gossipy little 
group at the foot of the stairs; Ann had remained behind, 
as an owner of real property. ‘‘ That system of elevators is 
the most magnificent thing I ever saw.” 

Atwater groaned. ‘That's all a building is nowadays— 
one mass of pipes, pulleys, wires, tubes, shafts, chutes, and 
what not, running through an iron cage of from fourteen to 
twenty stages. Then the artist comes along and is asked 
to apply the architecture by festooning on a lot of tile, 
brick, and terra-cotta. And over the whole thing hovers 
incessantly the demon of Nine-per-cent.” 

‘** A slap at me,” said Ingles. 

‘It’s enough to make you wonder whether Pericles ever 
lived. I doubt if he did,” concluded Atwater. 

‘* Are you the only sufferer?” asked his clieut. ‘How 
“<_< our sub-contractors failed?” 

“wo.” 


‘* How many times were we set on fire by salamanders?” 
‘* Three.” 


‘* How many drunken night-watchmen were discharged?” 
‘* Four or five.” 
sy oo much of the tin-work did you condemn?” 
** Lots.” : 
si ag many of the contractors suffered a penalty for over- 
ime 
“Too many.” 
‘* How many times did carpenters wreck plaster-work?” 
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“ Fifty. ” 

‘* How many times did plasterers ruin wood-work?” 

“A hundred.” . i 

* nid many men were killed or injured?” 

55 ane —_ Ann Wilde; ‘ aad horrible!” 

* nm you don’t encourage building,” commented Brad. 
ley; ‘‘and Mr. Atwater wouldn’t encourage young — 
go rs sewage 

“ As en rs, not as architects,” replied Atwater. « 
shall I say—as constructionists?” . - 
+ Good word,” murmured Ingles. 

“Thanks. I’ve got fifteen draughtsmen under the roof 
of the Clifton. When a new one ‘comes, I say, ‘My dear 
boy, go in for mining or dredging, or build Setlines, or put 
up railway sheds, if you must; but don’t go on believing 
that architecture nowadays has any great place for the artist. 
There won't be another fair ‘until after you are dead 
and gone.’” ; 

‘*T think I’ve had one of your young men with me lately,” 
Bradley said. ‘‘He told us that he liad been designing 
labels out at the Stock Yards, but had been in your office 
before that. Art may cover a wide range, you see,” he said 
laughing. ; 

‘*Yes? What is his name?” 

‘‘ Brainard, J think. He was a dark young fellow. He 
looked a little dissipated, it seemed to me.” 

‘*That’s the one,” said Atwater. “‘‘ Now there’s a case. 
That boy’s father has treated him shamefully. He might 
have been made something of. He had a decided taste for 
drawing, and hardly any other. I won't say he had any 
great ability, but that wouldn’t have mattered so much with 
training. However, he had no training to speak of, and we 
couldn’t use him. He hasn’t got the slightest faculty for 
business; they wouldn't have made a teller out of him in 
twenty ane But that was what they tried to do, and 
when it failed—” ; 

Fairchild gave a delicate little cough. 

‘*You «don’t have to listen, Fairchild,” said Atwater. 
‘* Neither does Mr. Pratt. unless he chooses.” 

Fairchild withdrew a little from the group and stood with 
his hands behind his back, while the toe of his boot moved 
the corner of a rug to and fro over the polished floor. 
Freddy Pratt held his place, but moderated his show of in- 
terest. Ogden followed this new recital with a curious 
concern. : 

‘* His father lost all patience with him,” Atwater went on. 
‘* Naturally, such a father would with such a son. He’s al- 
together out of the family now. Is he with you yet?” he 
asked Bradley. . 

“ We had him fora while, but he was pretty irregular and 
unreliable—I never knew why until now. He was pretty 
shabby, too. I guess he was about grazing bottom most of 
the time. I never knew what Brainard he was.” 

‘* Anyway, he seems to have made a good try,” said In- 
gles. ‘‘I suppose he’ll live on post-obits now, and go to the 
dogs as fast as possible.” ‘ 

“If he’s let go his hold lately,” declared Atwater, “ it’s 
on account of his brother. Everything’s done for him; he 
is just run right ahead. Do you know,” he continued, 
dropping his voice and glancing aside towards Fairchild, 
‘that Brainard has just pushed that Burt of his into the 
vice-presidency? Right over everybody. I don’t see how 
Fairchild can stand it. And what could be better calculated 
to infuriate the other one—what is his name?—Marcus? I'd 
take to drink myself.” 3 

Ogden listened to all this, and was swayed accordingly. 
His brief. fluttering attempt to idealize Abbie Brainard 
ended, and he saw her only in the cold, garish light of crass 
reality that was beating down so fiercely on the rest of the 
family. He had been meditating on calling upon her at her 
father’s house, moved by the kind of sympathy that antici- 
pates an invitation, or does without one; this project he now 
determined to abandon. 


VIII. 


McDowell had not quartered himself on the twelfth 
floor of the Clifton—as distinguished from the eleventh or 
the thirteenth or any other—by a mere chance. He had not 
been influenced by any finicky consideration of light, pros- 
pect. ventilation, or nearness to the elevators. His sole rea- 
son for selecting room No. .1262 was that room No. 1263 
was occupied by Arthur J. Ingles, the owner of the build- 


ing. 

occupied a very small room, upon whose door was 
his name—his name and nothing more—in very small let- 
ters. The next door beyond was lettered ‘‘ Office of the 
Building,” and this second room had communication with 
the first by a door between. None of these three doors, 
however, had as much interest for McDowell as the one be- 
tween his own office and the private office of Ingles. This 
door was closed, but it was McDowell’s dream and ambition 
to see it open. In his thoughts he constantly saw it stand- 
ing ajar in an intimate and friendly fashion. while he and 
Ingles and other <a of Ingles’s ilk circulated through 
it freely and all did business together. 

Up to the present time this door had never been opened, 
nor had McDowell ever had access to the other suite except 


by the farther door, through which tenants passed to re-— 


quest repairs or to pay their monthly. rent. 

Ingles was enough of a lawyer to be a real-estate man, and 
enough of a real-estate man to need to be alawyer. He super- 
vised the drawing of his own deeds and leases, and seldom 
took counsel in matters between landlord and tenant. Asa 
landlord he had found it phoma ane to divest himself of 
his soul by making the Clifton into a stock company; be 
himself held all the shares but five. He had an extraordi- 
nary faculty for keeping himself out of the Bn gg but this 
did not prevent McDowell from knowing that he was con- 
ogy | engnged in enterprises of the first magnitude, and 
he felt that association with this great capitalist would 
be immensely to his own advantage. 

But he had accomplished only one step that might be 
reckoned an advance: he had undertaken: the financial ar- 
rangements connected with St. Asaph’s choir. This was a 
large, well-trained body, and was provided with all the ex- 
pensive paraphernalia of a ‘‘high” service. It included four 
or five tenors and basses who commanded rather good sala- 
ries, ns well as an expert organist and an experienced choir- 
master who commanded larger ones. The management 
had been by committee, and several of the pillars of the 
church, Ingles among them, had learned the difficulty of 
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mediating between music, money, and ritualism.' A mem- 
ber of a previous committee had delighted in translating 
and adapting Latin hymns for Christmas and Easter, and in 
putting his hands into his pockets now and then to make 
good a small deficit in the budget. Ingles and his com 
were ready enough to put their hands into their ets, 
but they were glad, one and all, to escape the details of ad- 
ministration. 

It was here that McDowell stepped forward; he cynically 
acknowledged that religion must be made to play into the 
hands of business, and ustified himself to himself by 
many good arguments. e details of the new d 
tion were arranged in a downtown office. McDowell had 
tried to contrive that that office should be Ingles’s own; but 
the meeting was held, after all, in another tall tower a block 
or two down the street, and Ingles himself was not present 


more than ten minutes. McDowell re this. He felt 
very well disposed towards Ingles. would have done 
almost an hin for him—for a commission. 


But McDowell did not this choir matter to the neg- 
lect of his'own proper ness. He was at about’ 
this time with a new subdivision out bey the South 
Parks. He had bought up a ten-acre tract, which he him- 
self acknowledged to be rather low-lying, and which his 
rivals, with an unusual disregard of courtesies of the 
profession, did not hesitate to call an out-and-out swamp. 
ITc had mended matters somewhat by means of a dam and 
sluice,which drained off a part of his moisture on to grounds 
lying lower. still—other men’s 
and most accessible corner of eS ee 
era one-sto Sees eyo | which iageet ~ y ae 

uty on other sn ‘ alongside o stood a 
flog: bale which rsenblen pag tml with his own name and 
number on it. This tract, by-the-way, had absorbed some 
moderate portion of Ann Wilde’s savings. 

A week of rainy weather now and then would lay a com- 

lete embargo on McDowell's 8 in this quarter. 

is plank walks would float off in sections; the trees alon 
his appre veer win Bh ly into the pes mB are 

sway sidewise, in spite of t net-works 0’ wire; a 
the shark of taoeh os feds eualaaed wasnen Dips be had 
artfully scattered through —— tract: would show 
ters” floating around in mud- 


spectacle 
who realized the narrow margins upon which many of these 
operations were conducted, or who failed to keep in mind 
the de that human folly and credulity may sound. 

** Oh, it’s all t ,” McDowell would say. ‘‘It’s 
going to dry ap ‘ore long.” 

Occasionally it did dry up, and stay so for several weeks. 
Then, on bright Sunday afternoons, folly and credulity, in 
the shape of young married couples who knew nothing 
about real estate, but who vaguely understood that it was a 
** good investment,” would come out and would go over the 


ground—or ae Ge were welcomed with a cynical 
effrontery by the young w whom McDowell fifty 


“ISNT IT PRETTY LATE FOR DOLLY?” 


dollars a month to hold the office there. He had an insin- 
uating manner, and frequently sold a lot with the open effect 


of perpetrating a good joke. 

McDowell sometimes joked about his customers, but never 
about his lands. He shed upon them the transfiguring light 
of the imagination, which is so useful and necessary in the 
environs of Chicago. Land generally—that is, subdivided 
and recorded land—he regarded as a serious thing, if not 
indeed as a high and holy thing, and his view of-his own 
landed possessions—mortgaged though they might be, and 
so partly unpaid for—was not only serious but idealistic. 
He was able to ignore the pools whose rising and falling 
befouled the supports of his sidewalks with a green slime, 
and the tufts of reeds and rushes which appeared here and 
there spread themselves out before his gaze in the similitude 
of a turfy lawn. He was a poet—as every real-estate man 
should be. 

.We of Chicago are sometimes made to bear the reproach 
that the conditions of our local life draw us towards the sor- 
did and the materialistic. Now, the most vital and typical 
of our human products is the real-estate agent: is he com- 
monly found tied down by éarth-bound prose? 

“You fellows,” said Floyd to McDowell, during one of 
sister Ann’s sessions, ‘‘are the greatest lot I ever struck.” 
He spoke in a half-quizzical, half-admiring way, snd showed 
some effort to handle the language with the Western ease and 
freedom of those to the manner born. ‘Do you know, 
when I had been here three or four months some fellows 
took me with them to the banquet of the Real Estate Board. 
Well, it was an eye-opener; I never saw anything like it. 
It was Chicago—all Chicago. Heavens! how the town was 
hymned and celebrated! It was personified—” 

** That's right,” said- McDowell. 

‘and glorified—” 

** Of course.” 

‘and deified—” 

** Why not?” 

““Why not indeed?” cried Ann Wilde. ‘‘ J haven’t been 
around much yet, but you strike me as the most imaginative 
lot a * seu ever saw.” 

- : henever Chicago is involved,” amended Walworth. 

** Bure.” 

‘‘How you idealize it!” cried Ann, enthusiastically. 
**How you—” 

‘‘ It needs to be idealized—and badly,” said her sister. 

But McDowell’s interests in the southern suburbs as well 
as at St. Asaph’s were soon set aside by another matter; do- 
mestic interests claimed his attention. 

His father-in-law had now passed some two or three 
months in Chicago. He had entered the city without any 
conception of its magnitude, and he had remained in it with- 
out rising to any conception of its' metropolitan complexities. 


He had made a change that was too great and too late. He 


made but an ineffectual attempt to connect and identify 
himself with the great rush of'life going on all about him. 
He came down town almost every day to spend an hour or 
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more in McDowell’s office, where he took’a certain satisfac- 
tion in following out the intricacies of the local topography 
by passing a thin, blue-veined hand over McDowell's maps 
and his canvas-bound books of plats: McDowell treated 
him with considerable patience and with as much respect as 
was due to a man who had no great experience in real estate 
and. little aptitude for learning. One day old Mr. Ogden, 
who apprehended the lake winds little better than the local 
“Jay of the land,” took a slight cold in returning home from 
the office; two days after pneumonia developed, and within 
a week he died. 

— andertook the charge of' such arrangements as rec- 
ognized the old New-Englander as a dead man merely, and 

‘cDowell su uently took charge of those which recog- 
nized him as a dead property-owner. First, the funeral;, 
afterwards, the Probate Court. 

A funeral is more disagreeable than a ‘wedding, chiefly 
because its multifarious details make their demands with 
but a scanty notice in advance. Ali of these details George 
was now called upon to face and to dispose of. 

He squared his taal set his eyes, put a cold, heavy paving- 
stone in place of his heart, and met these details one by one. 
It was a man’s privile ; 

Brower went with him to the undertaker’s, and meditated 
between grief and rapacity. 

‘** Be careful here,” Brower said to him, in an undertone. 
They were in a room where sample caskets stood on end 
against opposite walls and were let down one by one for the 
inspection of purehasers. 

“They always show the most expensive ones first. Don't 
look at these, You don’t need to pay a hundred and fifty 
dollars. You can select a suitable one for eighty or ninety 
—perfectly good and no loss of respect.” 

**How about the outside box?” asked the man, in due 
— He was in his shirt sleeves, and wore a high silk 

t. 

‘“‘Here,” whispered Brower, ‘‘you’ll have to take the 
most expensive. It’s chestnut—fifteen dollars. Nothing 
else but plain pine for a dollar fifty. Shameful, isn’t it?” 

Brower arranged for the handles and the plates. He also 
met the family at the railway station next day, and saw the 
casket put on board the east-bound express. 

He and George were walking slowly up and down the 
latform alongside the train, when a man in blue overalls 
eaned out of the door of the baggage-car and called to 
them. He held a paper in his hand. 

“This ain’t quite regular,” he said. ‘‘ Our road is prett 
strict, The air-tight casket is all right for inter-State travel, 
but the doctor hasn’t signed this certificate.” 

George turned on Brower with a look of anguish. 

**Here!” cried Brower, stretching up his hand. ‘‘ How 
forgetful of me! I'll sign it now. Go along, Ogden.” 

e man hesitated. ‘‘ Not contagious?” 

‘Certainly not. Hand it down. Got a pencil? There! 
Here’s a two. Take extra care.” 

The dead man’s son paid for the music and flowers, his 
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wife and daughter folded away his clothes, and his son-in- 
law undertook to see his estate h the courts. 

“| don't believe-you'd better pay the doctors and under- 
taker yet,” he cotinselled.. ‘‘ Let them file their claims with 
the Probate people. It don’t cost but a dollar; and if you 
pay without, yom Saget be liable over again—you_are on 
Uther claisns. I'll keep a-general eye on matters, of course, 
but questions will be coming up all the time. I don’t know 
but what we'd better have a lawyer first as last. The-Pro- 
bate arrangements are different now from what used 
to be—more ve, for one thing... Now there's 
& Freeze—they're as good as any, atid they're ri 
in the Cliftén, George, only five above you. 

‘Have we got to go into this thing right away?” asked 
George, af if in physical pain. 

‘‘Oh no! Wait a few weeks—wait a month, if you like.” 

McDowell made’ no opposition to hile wit ion 

McDowe no 0 on to e's su 
that heft mother now come and live with them. He hed not 
anticipated his mother-in-law as a member of his own house- 
hold; but he liked her well enough, and he generally treated 
her with. a dry and sapless sort of kindness. Besides, he 
looked on domestic arrangements as a mere incident in busi- 
ness life, anyway. George, who for some time had bees 
anticipating a home with his parents, could not find an 

alvclent te a home with the McDowells, and he remained 
with Brower on Street. 

There was no will; the recasting and consolidation of the 
small estate had too much time and attention te 
leave much fot t of its redistribution. Mrs. 
-_— went into court at the preper time and qualified as 

ministratrix. She was a figure -head, of course.. She 
signed various documents at George’s instance; chim- 
self was guided by McDowell, principally; and McDowell 
got a point now and then from the attorneys. However, 
the legal labors of Freeze & Freeze on the Ogden estate 
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were chiefly clerical; this did not prevent them from charg- 
ing like chancellors and chief justine 

arges and others were paid by McDowell, who 
began informally by giving checks on his own private ac- 


count, He came to receive, too, most of the rents and other 


since he paid the cleate charges out of his own private ac- 


count, it natural enough that his own account (which 
was with the nd) should receive'the sums.coming < 


ils, once in hand, ap red to” ive little hin- 

| to the course of McDowell's regular business. His 

in his own line noticed its increasing spread, 

— na po themselves that he was flying a little 

high for a man of bis limited resources. He had more work 

for the surveyors and ‘sigt-painters, and he presently added 
& clerk or so to his office force. 

YVarious’small claims were filed in the Probate Court and 

were allowed. ‘‘ I think,” said George to McDowell, ‘‘ that 

we'll use Kastner’s rent for them. ‘To-day is the third, he 


has been in, I sappenet: 

‘* He'll have to be punched up,” replied McDowell. ‘‘ It 
don't do to give them any leeway.” hy 

“He has always been prompt on the first,” said George, 
somewhat annoyed. 

The next morning he entered the paying-teller’s pen for a 
moment, as occasionally happened. His eye chanced to 
alight on the balance sheet that ran from L to Z, 


McAvoy, LOUIS M. ..5...ccccecersccccecsccvcresesesoocs 81 93 
McCloud, Peters, & Co.......-...ccsccssccsesencessee -. 1187 25 
MicONOON: WEE cooks cb ocd. cvcckasveczoceuses 0 





Ill.—FROM GIBRALTAR TO CAIRO. 


HERE are certain places and things with which 
the English novel has made us so familiar that 
it is not necessary for us to go far afield or to 
study guide-books in order to feel that we have 
known them intimately and always. We know 

Paddington Station as the place where the detective inter- 
rogates the porter who handled the luggage of the escaping 
criminal, and as the spot from which the governess takes 
her ticket for the country house where she-is-to be perse- 
cuted by its mistress and loved by all the-magculine mem- 
bers of the household. We also know that a P. and O. steamer 
is a means of conveyance almost as generally.used by heroes 
and heroines of English fiction as a hansom cab.. It is a 
vessel upon which the heroine meets her Fate, either in the 
person of a young man on his way home from India, or by 
being shipwrecked on a desert island on her way to Austra- 
lia, and where the only other surviving passenger tattooes his 
will upon her back and considerately dies. Long ago a line 
of steamers ran to the Peninsula of Spain; later they shortened 
their sails,as the Romans shortened their swords, and, like 
the Romans, extended their boundaries to the Orient. The 
line is now an institution with traditions and precedents and 
armorial bearings and time-hallowed jokes, and when you 
step upon the deck of a P. and O. steamer for the first time 
you feel that you are not merely an ordinary passenger, but 
a part of a novel in three volumes, or of a picture in the 
London Graphic, and that all sorts of things are imminent 
and possible. It may not have occurred to you before em- 
barking, but you know as soon as you come over the side, 
that you expected to find the deck strewn with laces and 
fans and daggers from Tangier, and. photographs of Gibral- 
tar, and such other trifles for possible purchase by the out- 
bound passengers, and that the crew would be little barefoot- 
ed lascars in red turbans and long blue shirts, with a cum- 
berband about their persons, and that you would be called 
to tiffin instead of to lunch. 

A fat little lascar balanced himself in the jolly-boat out- 
lined against the sky and-held aloft a red flag until the 
hawser swung clear of the propeller, when he raised a white 
flag above him and stood as motionless as the Statue of Lib- 
erty, while the Sutley cleared Europa Point of Gibraltar and 
headed towards the East. Then he pattered across the deck 
and leaned over the side and crooned in a lazy barbarous 
monotone to the waves. The sun fell upon the boat like a 
spell and turned us into sleepy and indolent fixtures where- 
ever it first found. us, and showed us the wile. capes 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada of Spain to the north, and the 
dim blue mountains of Africa to the south. The deck 
below was scrubbed as white as a bread-board, and the masts 
and rigging threw black shadows on the awning overhead, 
and on -evéry: side the blue Mediterranean and the bluer 
Mediterranean sky met and sparkled and reflected each other’s 
brilliancy like mirrors placed face to face. 

For four days the sun greeted the Sutley by day and the 
moon by night, and the coast of Africa played hide-and-seek 
along her starboard side, disappearing in a white mist of cloud 
for an hour or 80, and ‘then running along with us again in 
comfortable proximity, On the other side boats passed at 
almost as frequent intervals, and at such friendly range that 
one could count the people on the decks and read their flag 
‘— without a glass. The loneliness of the North Atlantic, 
w an iceberg stands for land, and only an occasional 
tramp steamer rests the eye, is as different to this sea as a 
railroad journey over the’ prairie’ is to the jaunt from New 


York to Washington. On the second night out we see Al- 
giers, glowing and sparkling in the night like a million of 
fire-flies, and with the clear steady eye of the light-house 
warning us away, as though the quarantine had not warned 
some of us away already. Andon the third night we pass 
Cape Bon, and ean imagine Tunis lying tantalizingly near 
us, behind its light-house, shut off also by the quarantine that 
the cholera at Marseilles has made imperative wherever the 
French line of steamers touch. By this time the twoscore, 
pessenaety have foregathered as they would never have done. 
nad they all been Americans, or had there been 300 of them, 
and their place of meeting the deck of a transatlantic steamer 
instead of one of this picturesque fleet, upon which you ex- 
pect strange things to happen. : 

When an American goes to sea, he reads books, or he, 
calculates the number of tons of coal it is taking to run. 
the vessel at that rate of speed; and he determines that rate 
of speed by counting the rise and fall of the piston-rod, with 
his watch in his hand; and when this ceases to amuse him 
he plays cards in the smoking-room or holds pools on the 
run and on the pilot’s number. The Englishman joins in; 
these latter amusements, because nothing better offers. . But. 
when his foot is on his native heath or on the deck of 
one of his own vessels, he demonstrates his preference for 
that sort of entertainment which requires exercise and little. 
thought. If it is at a country hopse, he plays games-which 
entail considerable running about, and at picnics he enjoys 
‘‘throw the handkerchief,” and on board ship he plays 
cricket and other games dear to the heart of the American 
at the age of five. This is partly because he always exercises 
and likes moving about, as Americans do not, and because 
the reading of books (except such books as Mr. Potter of 
Texas, which, I firmly believe,every Englishman I ever met 
has read, and upon which they have bestowed the most un- 
qualified approval as the truest picture of American life and 
character they have ever found) entertains him for but a very 
short period at a time. 

So a netting is placed about the upper deck for bim, and 
he plays cricket, not only he, but his wife and his sister and 
his mother and the unattached young ladies under the cap- 
tain’s care, who are going out to India, presumably to be met 
at the wharf by prospective husbands. . There is something 
most charming in the absolute equality which this sport 
entails, and the seriousness with which the English ‘it. 
We could not in America expect a white-haired lady with 
spectacles to bowl overhand, or to see that it is considered 
quite as a matter of course that she should do it by the mem- 
ber of the last Oxford eleven, nor would our young women 
be gerry —_ a hot sali os to teke it wee the arp : crossed 
and on rtly open, and not palm to palm and wide apart. 
An pens sy, a Tule, walks in order that he ma es a 
certain point, but the Englishman walks for the sake of the 
walking. -And he plays games, also, a y for the exer- 
cise there is in them; games in which people sit in a circle 
and discuss whether love or reason should guide them in 
going into matrimony do not appeal to him so strongly as do 
*‘oranges and lemons,” or ‘‘ where are you, Jacob?” which 
is a very fine game, in which an early training in sliding to 
bases gives youa certain advantage. Itis certainly instructive 
to hear ques who got his company through storming 
Fort Nilt last year in the Pamir inquire, anxiously: ‘‘ Oranges 
or lemons? . Yes, I-know. But which should I say, old 
chap? I’m a little-rusty-in the e, you know.” If peo- 
ple can get back to the days when they were children by 
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‘*How’s this, Jo?” asked Ogden. ‘‘ What's the matter 
with McDowell?” 


** Pulled out yesterday,” responded the payer, briefly. 


{TO BB CONTINUED.) 


laying games, or in any other way, no one can blame them. 

he island of Gozo rose up out of the sea on the fourth 
day—a yellow rib of rock on the right, with houses and tem- 
ples on it—and demonstrated how few days of water are 
necessary to rob one’s memory of the usual look of a house. 
One would imagine by the general. iuterest in them that 
we had spent the last few years of our lives in tents, or 
in the arctic regions under huts of snow and ice. And then 
the ship heads in towards Malta, and instead of dropping 
anchor and waiting for a tender, glides calmly into what is 
apparently its chief thoroughfare. . It is like a Venice of the 
sea, and you feel as though you were intruding in a gentle- 
man’s front yard. _The houses and battlements and ram- 
parts lie close-on either side, so near that one could toss a 
biscuit into the hands of the Tommies smoking on the guns, 
or the natives lounging on the steps that rufi fronfi the front 
doors into the sea itself. The yard-arms reach above the 
line of the house-tops, and, the bowsprit seems to threaten 
havoc with the window-panes of the custom-house. We are 
not apparently entering a harbor, but steaming down the 
main street of.a city—a city of yellow limestone, with 
streets, walls, houses, and waste places all of yellow lime- 
stone, We might, for all the disturbance we are making, be 
moving forward in a bark canoe, and not in an ocean steamer 
drawing twenty-five feet of water. And then when the 
anchor scope, ozens of little boats, | eye vaad and green and 
blue, with high posts at the bow.and sterns like those on 
ag ep shoot out from the steps, and their owners clamor 
or the proud privilege of carrying us over the few feet of 
irad which runs between the line of houses and the ship’s 
sides. 

There was at the Centennial Exposition the head of a wo- 
man cutin butter, which attracted much attention from the 
rural vigitors.; For this they passed by the women painted 
on canvas or carved in marble; they were too like the real 
thing, and ‘they srabenly knew how difficult it is to make 
butter into moulds. For some reason Malta reminds you of 
this butter lady,.: It is a real city—with real houses and ca- 
thedral and streets, no doubt, but you have a feeling that 
they are not genuine, and that though it is very cleverly 
done, it is, after all, a city carved out of cheese or butter. 
Some of the cheese is mouldy and covered with green, and 
some of the walls have holes in them, as has aerated bread 
or Roquefort cheese, and the streets and the pavements, 
and the carved facades.of the churches and opera-house, 
and the earth and the hills beyond—everything upon 
which your eye can rest is glaring and yellow, with not a 
red roof to relieve it; it is all just yellow limestone, and it 
looks like Dutch cheese. It is like no other place exactly 
that you have ever seen. The approach into the canal-like 
harbor under the guns and the search-lights of the fortifica- 
tions, the moats and draw bridges, and the glaring monotony 
of the place itself, which seems to have been cut out of one 
— and painted with one brush, suggest those little toy 

ortresses of yellow wood which appear in the shop win- 
dows at Christmastime. Of course the first and last thought 
one has of Malta is that the island was the home of the Or- 
der of the ts of St. Joho, or Knights Hospitallers. 
This order, which was the most noble of those of the days of 
medieval chivalry, was the band of warrior monks who 


waged war the infidels, who kept certain vows, and 
who, under banner of the white cross, became honored 
and feared out the then known world. Their head- 

uarters ) from place to place during the four hun- 


red years that stretched from the eleventh century, when 
the order was first established, up to. 1530, when Charles V. 
made over Malta and all its dependencies in tual sov- 
ereignty to the keeping of these Knights. They bad no 
sooner fortified the island than there began the nine months’ 
ates 0 che Saree. tne of Sie Rae eberer es eee oa of 
tory. When it was ended, the Turks re-embarked 10,000 of 
the 40,000 men they had landed, and of the 9000 Knights 
present under the Grand Master Jean de la Valette when 
had opened, but 600 capable of bearing arms re- 

mained alive. : 
The order continued in possession of their island until 
the nuing of the nineteenth century, when the French, 
under General. Bonaparte, took it with but little trouble. 
The French in turn were besieged by Maltese and English, 
and: after two years capitulated. In 1814.the island was 
transferred to England. It now, in its monuments and its 
memories, speaks of the days of chivalry, but present and 
mixed with these is the ares poe red coat of the British 
soldier; and the eight-pointed Maltese cross, which — 
Ivanhoe and Sir Galahad, is placed side by side with the 
lion.and the unicorn; the culverin has given way to the 
uick-throbbing Maxim -gun, the Templar’s sword to the 
em clford rifle, and the heroes of Walter Scott to the 
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FROM GIBRALTAR TO. CAIRO.—Drawn sy Guy Rose. 
1. Brindisi. 2. Pillar of Cesar at Brindisi. 


8. Maltese Peddiers. 4. Street of Santa Lucia, Malta. 5. Approach to Ismattia. 
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friends of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The most conspicuous 
relic of the French occupation is not a noble one. It is the 
penitential hood of the Maltese women—a strangely pic- 
turesque article of apparel, like a cow) or Shaker bonnet, 
only much ‘larger than the latter, and with a cape which 
hangs over the shoulders. The women hold the two pro- 
jecting flaps of the hood together at the throat, and unless 
you are advencing directly towards them, their faces are 
quite invisible. The hoods and capes are black, and are 
worn as @ penance for the frailty of the women of Malta 
when the French took the place and ro the churches, 
and pillaged the storehouses of the Knights, and bore them- 
selves with less restraint than the infidel Turks had done. 
Malta retains a slight suggestion of medievalism in the 
garb of the Capuchin monks, whose tonsured heads and 
bare feet and roped waists look like a masquerade in their 
close proximity to the young officers in tweeds and varnish- 
ed boots. But one gets the best idea of the past from the 
great Church of St. John, which is full of the trophies and 
gifts of the Grand Masters of the Order, and floored with 
2000 marble tombs of the Knights themselves. Each Grand 
Master vied with those who had preceded him in enriching 
this church, and each er ir on his promotion made it a 
gift, so that to-day it is rich in these and wonderfully beau- 
tiful. This is the chief show- place, and the Governor's 
palace is another, and, to descend from the sublimity of the 
past to the absurdity of the present, so is also the guard-room 
of the officer of the guard, which generations of English 
subalterns have hel to decorate. h year a committee 
of officers go over the pictures on its walls and rub out the 
least amusing, and this survival of the fittest has resulted in 
a most entertaining gallery of black and white. The Order 
of the’Jerusalem, or of St. John, still obtains in Europe, and 
those who can show fourteen quarterings on one side and 
twelve on the other are entitled to belong to it; but they are 
carpet knights, and wearing an enamel Maltese cross on the 
left side of an evening coat is a different thing from carrying 
it on a shield for Saracens to hack at. : 

Sicily shows itself for a few hours while the boat is con- 
tinuing on its way to Brindisi; and as that day happened to 
be the 4th of March, the captain of the Suéley was asked to 
make a calculation for which there will be no further need 
for four years to come. This calculation showed at what 

oint in the Mediterranean ocean the Sutley would be when a 

resident was being inaugurated in Washington, and at the 
proper time the passengers were invited to the cabin, and 
the fact that a government was changing into the hands of 
one who could best take care of it was impressed upon them 
in different ways. And later, after dinner, the captain of 
the Sutley made a speech, and said things about the impor- 
tant event (which he insisted on calling an election) which 
was then taking place in America, and the English cheered 
and drank the new President’s health, and the two Ameri- 
cans on board, who fortunately were both good Democrats, 
felt not so far from homie as before. 

You must touch at Brindisi, which is situated on the heel 
of the boot of Italy, if you wish to go.a part of the way by 
land from thé East to London or from London to the East. 
And as many people prefer travelling forty-eight hours 
across thé Continent to rounding Gibraltar, one hears often 
of Brindisi, and pictures it as a shipping port of the impor- 
tance of Liverpool or Marseilles. Instead of which it is as 
desolate as a summer resort in midwinter, and is like that 
throughout the year. There was a long broad stone wharf, 
and tall stucco houses behind, and banks of coal which sug- 
gested the rear approach to Long Island City, and the soft 
blue Italian skies of which we had read were steely blue, and 
most of us wore overcoats. We lay bound fast to the wharf, 
with a plank thrown from the boat’s side to the quay, for 
the day, and we had free permission to learn to walk on 
streets again for full twenty-four hours; but after facing the 
wind, and dodging guides who had nothing to show, we 
came back by preference to the clean deck and the steamer 
chair. Desperate-looking Italian soldiers with feathers in 
their hats, and custom-house officers, and gendarmes paraded 
up and down the quay for our delectation, and a wicked 
little boy stood on the pier- head and sang ‘‘ Ta-rara-boom- 
chi-ay,” pointedly varying this knowledge of our several 
nationalities by crying: ‘1 say, buy bdx matches. Get out.” 
This show of learning caused him to be regarded by his fel- 
lows with much envy, and they watched us to see how far 
we were impressed. ‘ 

There are two things which need no newspaper advertis- 
ing and which recognize no geographical lines; one is a pret- 
ty face and the other is a good song. I have seen photo- 
graphs for sale of Isabelle Irving and Finian Russell in as dif- 
ferent localities as Santiago in Cuba, and Rotterdam, and I 
saw a be in San Antonio, Texas, upon which the 
Countess Dudley and the Duchess of Leinster were repro- 
duced under the names of the Walsh Sisters. A good song 
will travel as far, changing its name, too, perhaps, and its 
words, but keeping the same melody that bas pleased people 
in a different part of the world. When the moon came out 
at Brindisi and hid the heaps of coal, and showed only the 
white houses and the pillar of Cesar, a party of young men 
with guitars and mandolins gathered under the bow and 
sang a song called ‘‘ Oh, Caroline,” which I had last heard 
Francis Wilson S8ing.as a part of the score of .The Lion- 
tamer, to very different words. As the scene of The Lion- 
tamer is laid in Sicily, the song was more or less in place; 
but the contrast between the dark-browed Italian and Mr. 
Wilson’s genial countenance which the song brought. back 
was striking. And on the night after we had left Brindisi, 
when the crew gave a concert, one of them sang ‘Oh, 
promise me,” and some one asked if the song had yet reach- 
ed America. I did not undeceive him, but said it had. 

After Brindisi the hands of the clock go back a few thou- 
sand years, and we see Cethdonia, where Ulysses owned much 
property, and Crete, from whence St. Paul set sail, with its 
long range of mountains covered with snow, and then we 
come back to the present near the island of Zante, where 
the earthquake moved a month ago and swallowed up the 
homes of the people. 

The Sutley had been going out of her course all of the 
fourth day in order to dodge possible islands thrown up by 
the earthquake, and she was late. That night, as she steam- 
ed forward at her best speed, the level oily sea fell back 
from her bows with a steady ripple as she cut it in two and 
turned it back out of the way. A light on the horizon, like 
a policeman’s lantern, which changed to the burnt-out end 
of a match and back again to a bull’s-eye, told us that 
beyond the light lay the level sands of Egypt, almost as far- 
reaching and monotonous as the sea that touched its shore. 

The force of habit is very strong on many ple, and if 
they approach the land of the Pharaohs and of Cleopatra an 
hour after their usual bedtime, they feel no inclination to 
diverge from their usual habits on that account. When you 
consider how many hours there are for slumber, and how 
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many are given to dances, ycu would think one hour of sleep 
might be spared out of a lifetime in order that you could see 
Port Said at night. There was a long line of lamps on the 
shore, like a gigantic row of foot-lights or a prairie fire alon 
the horizon, and we passed towards this buoys wit 
red and green lights, with a long sea-wall reaching out on one 
side, and the natural reéf of jagged rocks rising black out of 
the sea in the path of the moon on the other. Then black 
boats shot out from the shore and assailed us with strange 
cries, and men in turbans and long robes, and negroes in what 
looked like sacking, and which probably was sacking, but 
which could not hide the ——— and strength of their 
limbs, climbed up over the high sides. These were the coal- 
trimmers making way for the black islands, filled with black 
coal and blacker men, who made fast to the side and began 
feeding the vessel through a blazing hole like an open fireplace 
in heriron side. Four braziers filled with soft coal burnt with 
a fierce red flame from the corners of the barges, and in this 
light from out of the depths half-naked augpees ran shrieking 
and crying with baskets of coal on their shoulders to the to 
of an inclined plank, and stood there for a second in the full 
glare of the opening until one could see the whites of their 
eyes and the sweat glistening on the black faces. Then the 
pitched the coal forward into the lighted opening, as thong’ 
they were feeding a fire, and disap 
wards into the pit of blackness. The coal dust rose in great 
curtains of mist, through which the figures of the men and 
the red light showed dimly and with wavering outline, like 
shadows in an iron-mill, and through it all came their cries 
and shouts, and the roar of the blocks as they rattled 
down into the hold. | . 

Port Said occupies the same position to the waters of the 
world as Dodge City once did to the Western States of 
America—it is the meeting-place of vessels from every land 
over every water, just as Dodge City was the meeting-place 
of the great trails across the prairies. When a cowboy 
reached Dodge City after six months of constant riding by 
day and of sleeping under the stars by night, and with. wild 
steers for company, he wanted wickedness in its worst form 
—such being the perversity of man. And you are told that 
Port Said offers to travellers and crew the same attractive 
features after a month or weeks of rough voyaging that 
Dodge City once offered to the trailsmen. In The Light 
that Fe we are told that Port Said is the wickedest 
place on earth, that it is a sink of iniquity and a hole of 
vice, and a wild night in Port Said is described there 
with pitiless detail. Almost every young man who leaves 
home for the East is instructed by his friends to repro- 
duce that night, or never return to civilization. And ev-, 
ery sea-captain or traveller or ex-member of the Army of 
Occupation in Egypt that I have met on this visit to- the 
East has either smiled darkly when he spoke of Port Said 
or raised his eyes in horror. They all agreed on two things 
—that it was the home of the most beautiful woman on 
earth, which is saying a good deal, and that it was the 
wickedest, wildest, and most vicious place that man had 
created and God forgotten. One would naturally buy 
pocket - knives at Sheffield, and ginger ale in Belfast, and 
would not lay.in a stock of cigars if going to Havana; and 
so when guides in Continental cities and in the East have 
invited me to see and to buy strange things which caused me 
to doubt the morals of those who had gone before, I have 
always put them off, because I knew that some day I should 
visit Port Said. I did not want second-best and imitation 
wickedness, but the most awful wickedness of the entire 
world sounded as though it might prove most.amusing. I 
expected a place blazing with lights, and with ing- 
houses and cafés chantants open to the air, and sailors fight- 
ing with bare knives, and guides who cheated and rob 
you, or led you to dives where you could be drugged and 
robbed by others. 

So I went on shore and gathered the guides together, and 
told them for the time being to sink their rivalry and to join 
with loyal local pride in showing me the worst Port Said 
could do. They consulted for some time, and then said that 
they were sorry, but the only gambling-house in the place 
closed at twelve, and so did the only café chantant, and, as 
it was now nearly haif past twelve, every one was properly in 
bed. I expressed myself fully, and they were hurt, and said 
that Egypt was a great country, and that after I had seen 
Cairo I would say so. So J told them I had not meant to 
offend their pride of country, and that I was going to Cairo 
in order to see things almost as old as wickedness, and much 
more worth while, and that all I asked of Port Said was 
that it should live up to its name. I told them to hire a 
house, and wake the so in Port Said up, and show me the 
very worst, lowest, wickedest, and most vicious sights of 
which their city boasted; that I would give them four hours 
in which to do it, and what money they needed. I should 
like to print what, after long consultation, the five guides of 
Port Said—which is a place a half-mile across, and with 
which they were naturally acquainted—offered me as the 
acme of riotous dissipation.. I do not do so, not because it 
would bring the blush to the cheek of the reader, but to the 
inhabitants of Port Said, who have enjoyed a notoriety they 
do not deserve, and who ate like those desperadoes in the 
West who would rather be considered ‘* bad” than the non- 
entities that they are. I bought photographs, a box of ciga- 
rettes, and a cup of black coffee at Port Said. That cannot 
be considered a night of wild dissipation. Port Said-may 
have been a sink of iniquity when Mr. Kipling was last 
there, but when I visited it, it was a coaling station. I 
would hate to be called a coaling station if I were Port Said, 
even by me. 

When I awoke after -~ night of riot at Port Said tlie 
Sutley was steaming slowly down the Suez Canal, and its 
waters rippled against its sandy banks and sent up stran 
odors of fish and mud. On either side stretched long levels 
of yellow sand dotted with bunches of dark green grass, 
like tufts on a quilt, over which stalked an occasional 
camel, bending and rocking, and scorning the rival ship at 
its side. You have heard so much of the Suez Canal as an 
engineering feat that you rather expect, in your ignorance, 
to find the banks upheld by walls of masonry, and to pass 
through intricate locks from one level to another, or at least 
to see a well-beaten towpath at its side. But with the ex- 
ception of dikes here and there, you pass between slipping 


with.a jump down- 


sandy banks, which show less of the hand of man than does" 


@ mill-dam at home, and you begin to think that Ferdinand 
de Lesseps drew his walking-stick through the sand from the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean, and 20,000 n followed 
him and dug a ditch. On either side of this ditch you see 
reproduced in real life the big colored prints which hung 
on the walls of the Sunday-school. There are the buffaloes 
drawing the ploughs of wood, and the wells of raw sun- 
baked clay, and ditches and water-works of two cog- 


wheels and cla Fe for irrigating the land, and the strings, 
e 


of camels, an veiled women carrying earthen jars on 
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the left shoulder. And beyond these stretches the yellow 
sand, not white and heavy, like our own, but dun-colored 
and fine, like dust, and over it amethyst skies bare of clouds, 
and tall palms. And tlien the boat stops again at Ismailia 
to let you off for Cairo, and the brave captains réturning 
from leave, and the braver young women who are going out 
to work in hospitals, and the young wives with bables whom 
wn oul teins me ee ee 

ru y a native pass on to and you 
are assaulted py Sookes et who want you to ride “ Mark 
Twain,” or ‘‘Lady Dunlo,” or ‘‘ Two-Pair-of-Black-Eyes. 
Oh-What-a-Surprise-Grand-Ole-Man.” A jerky, rumb ing 
train carries you. from Ismavlia past Tel-el-Kebir station, 
where the British surprised the enemy by a night 
march and took a train back to Cairo in three hours, And 
then, after a five hours’ ride, you stop at Cairo, and this 
chapter ends. 


SAFETY IN FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


Scores of so-called fire-proof buildings have been destroy 
— fire, but it was claimed that they were storage-houses 
filled with combustible merchandise, and the occupants of 
our high apartment and hotel buildings are assured that 
even if their furniture and the wood-work used for casings, 
floors, etc., were set on fire, the flames would not spread or 
cause serious to the structure. 

This confidence been rudely shaken by the partial 
burning of a large ‘‘ absolutely fire-proof” office building in 
this city, which proves that enough combustible material 
ca to the apy of — all — *‘ fire-proof ” 

uildings to endanger mates in case of a serious fire. 
The law regarding fire-proof buildings in New York city 
reads as follows: . 

“They shall be constructed with walls of brick, stone, 
iron, or other hard incombustible materials, in which wooden 
beams or lintels shall net be placed, and in which the floors 
and roofs shall be of materials similar to the walls. The 
stair and staircase landings shall be built entirely of brick, 
stone, iron, or other incombustible materials. No wood-work 
or other inflammable materials shall be used in any of the 
—- floorings, or ceilings in any such fire-proof build- 


far the law is excellent and insures a perfectly fire- 
pe shell, which, if used for dwelling purposes.and not 
‘or the storage of combustible may be regarded as 
perfectly safe; but unfortunately the law continues, ‘‘ex- 
cepting, however, that the doors and windows, the trims, the 
casings, the interior finish, when filled solid at the back with 
fire-proof material, and the floor boards and sleepers directly 
thereunder, may be made of wood.” ng" 

It will yer d be seen that thoughtless builders may, un- 
der cover of are clause, convert every room into 
a lumber-yard, and this has beén done to such an extent that 
many fine structures have virtually lost their fire-proof char- 


acter. 
If the spe pone of an apartment in one of our first-class 
buildings will carefully examine the rooms he lives in, he 
will be startled at the quantity of inflammable material b 

which he is surrounded. The trim round the doors is much 
, and is often sur- 


so vigorous and the heat so intense that not only is every 
combustible thing in the room set on fire, but the z!a8s cracks, 
the flame strikes the windows above, and gnother apartment 
is endangered. 

The flooring of an ordinary room, say 12 by 18 feet in size, 


doubled by the use of an upper 
havin Ned 


tion that would take place should the wood-work used 
fh his apartment ever get fairly on fire. 

But some builders, in utter ee of the fire-proof 
intent of buildings, have gone still further—they have actu- 
ally w walls -ceilings with oil-filled and var- 
nished wood! Ifthe burning of the simple wood-work in the 
Temple Court office-building proved so destructive, what 
would be the fate of a heavily trimmed, double-floored, pan- 
elled, and wainscoted hotel in case of fire? 

Another source of serious danger in most of our apart- 
ment and hotel buildings is the use of part of the basement 
for the storage of trunks and furniture. It is well known 
that no structure yet erected will resist fire if filled with 
combustible material. What the result would be if fire 
should ever get a full headway in a closely packed trunk 
and lumber room is a matter for thought. 

The real danger in our best buildings comes from over- 
confidence in their pont quality. structure with iron 
beams and walls, partit and floor arches of brick or fire- 
proof blocks, seems so incombustible that we lose sight of 
the fact that the burning of even a comparatively small 
amount of material inside the rooms may create so intense a 
heat as to turn the building into a vast crematory. How 
little fire will suffice to endanger iron beams is often shown. 
The burning of a lot of flimsy scenery on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera-house brought down the supposed fire- 
proof roof of that magnificent structure; and car rails in the 
open street have been seen to curl from the mere reflected 
heat of burning houses. 

. All that is required to secure safety from fire in our best 
is so to reduce the amount of combustible stuff 


occur, to control. ‘Tile or concrete floors, such as are 
used tg and have lately been introduced in some build- 


scoting, pa 
especially arou 
the joint around the frame is all the wood-work that should 
be allowed. 

The trim, base, etc., should be made as light as possible, 
and in closets wood-work should be entirely with. 
Wood-work ornamentation is entirely out of place in a fire- 
proof building, and can easily be replaced by metal, stucco, 
or other fire-proof material. If all unnecessary wood-work 























is avoided, less than one-tenth of the combustible material 
generally used will suffice to. finish apartments, and the 


rooms .can pe saadie quite as attractive and far purer and — 


more . 

No room inside of a fire-proof building, especially in the 
basement, cellar, or lower Eoces, should ever be used for 
the sto’ of trunks, furniture, or other combustible mate- 
rial. A light iron structure outside the building, or, better 
still, on the roof, would answer the purpose of a storage- 
room admirably, and be entirely free from danger. 

It will be urged, and justly so, that with the constant 
watchfulness exercised in all first-class buildings, and with 
the facilities provided to fight an incipient fire, the chances 
of a serious conflagration are ex: ly remote. So far 
no fire that. we know of has ever got nt headway in a 
first-class fire-proof building used for dwelling purposes to 
do more than burn the furniture and wood-work of the 
rooms where it originated, and we have every reason to hope 
that it never will. But people living on a twelfth or four- 
teenth floor do not like to contemplate the possibility of 
danger, and some changes should be made in our otherwise 
excellent law limiting the amount of combustible material 
used in fire-proof buildings. ; 

I cannot end this paper without touching on a subject 
most repugnant, but which should certainly be brought to 

ublic attention. I refer to sham fire-proof buildings— 
buildings that not only do not comply with the law for. the 
erection of fire-proof structures, but which have no fire-proof 
qualities whatever, except. possibly, a. veneer to deceive the 
eye, and yet are covered with signs advertising them as ab- 
solutely fire-proof. 

I sat, some days ago, in a theatre—a fire-trap, in a block of 
old buildings, with wooden floors and lath and plaster parti- 
tions, and on the ag this place was advertised as 
‘‘ absolutely fire-proof.” When—and the thing must hap- 
pen sooner or later—some unfortunate is lured into such a 
death-trap and roasted alive, what verdict short of ‘‘ wilful 
murder” can be found against the landlord who allowed the 
insertion of the advertisement? 


HORSEMANSHIP IN CENTRAL PARK. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


THERE are to be seen in the bridle-paths and other roads 
of Central Park as many styles of riding as there are racial 
types in the metropolis, and besides these there are many 
more styles of a nondescript character which defy more 
definite classification than that known in the sporting world 
as ‘go as you please.” Ten or fifteen years ago there were 
not nearly so many riders in the Park as now, nor was the 
horsemanship so good as at present. A critic competent to 
pass judgment in such matters, and without knowledge of 
what kind of riding was to be seen a decade and a decade 
and a half ago, would be likely to say, after spending an 
afternoon by one of the Central Park bridle-paths, that in 
his opinion horsemanship never could have been worse than 
it is now. But it was—it was infinitely worse. Fifteen 
years agc it was the rarest kind of a thing to see a rider of 
genuine accomplishments. Occasionally one would see a 
man who had obtained some notion of rough riding in the 
army during the war, and occasionally, also, there would be 
a man from the South who rode with the skill of much prac- 
tice, but with no idea whatever of good form. Now, if a 
spectator will take his stand near any of the more frequent- 
ly used bridle-paths, he will be apt to see in half an hour at 
least one young gentleman who rides excellently well, and 
in the course of an afternoon such a spectator is likely to 
see a score of young men and maidens who manage their 
horses with ease and skill, and sit their saddles with the 
graceful security which indicates long and intelligent prac- 
tice, and that gift for the art without which supreme mastery 
is never quite obtained. But the great majority ride pretty 
badly, and to classify them one has to guess at what each is 
trving to accomplish. 

There are to be seen in Central Park half a dozen defi- 
nite styles among the good riders, and among the poor horse- 
men many riders who are evidently attempting these various 
styles. e see the English park seat, the English hunting 
seat, the American military seat, the military styles of both 
Germany and France, and every now and then a dashing 
fellow who has evidently learned to ride among the cow- 
boys of the West. Each of these styles is admirable in its 
way, though probably it will be conceded by most persons 
that in the park the park seat and style are to be preferred. 
In this seat what we understand by form amounts to more 
than it does even in the military styles. Park-work is not 
expected to be so rough as hunting; and therefore the stir- 
rups are let down a hole or two more than when the saddle 
is adjusted for the hunting-field; but it is not what would be 
called a long stirrup, to which only the tip of the toe will reach 
’ when the leg is straight. There are men who ride in Central 
Park with their stirrups so lengthened, but they are usually 
mounted on ‘‘ racking” or single-foot horses, and the gait is 
as smooth as a housewife’s rocking-chair. The park rider’s 
stirrup is short enough for him to get a good grip with the 
bent knee and still have his foot in the stirrup on a level. 
that is, with the heel and toe at the same elevation. And 


then this skilful park rider keeps his feet parallel with his‘ 


horse, his elbows well in, but not glued to his side, and he 
does not balance himself by tugging on the reins. Of such 
as these there are scores who frequently ride in Central Park. 


But they are nearly all quite young fellows—either lads whose , 


chins are innocent of bristles, or young gentlemen who are 
well on the callow side of thirty. To be sure, one occasion- 
ally sees a man whose waist has lost its early slimness, and 
whose years are evidently on the thither side of forty, sit his 
horse with consummate skill even in the Park bridle-paths, 
but this is so rarely the case that when such men are met 
with they have to be noted as exceptions to the general rule. 
Ten and fifteen years from now this will probably not be the 
case, for very many of these graceful young fellows who 
now trot a canter so easily along the roads will have be- 
come real men without having parted with all the nimble- 
ness of early youth. : : 

Of the riders who really seem to be trying to ride in any 
particular style probably nine out of ten endeavor in ways 
more or less crude to acquire this park seat. I think I have 
discovered why so few of them attain any degree of suc- 
cess. In the first place, I think it most improbable that an 
man who takes to riding after he has reached manhood will, 
or indeed can, ever become a very accomplished rider. The 
knack has to be acquired at that period of life when bones 
and muscles are pliable, and can be adapted to whatever 
necessary requirement. A very great many of the Central 
Park riders never straddled a horse till after reaching man- 
hood. From such, of course, we could not expect the very 
best and most accomplished riders to be made, but these 
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gentlemen would without any doubt ride much better than 
they do were it’ not that they are incorrectly taught. A 
man, say of twenty-five or twenty-eight, finds himself well 
enough provided with funds to keep a saddle-horse. He is 
ignorant of horsemanship. He therefore very naturally 
goes to a riding-school for instruction, and very naturally, 
too, believes every word the riding-master tells him, while 
he does all he can to imitate the seat.and bearing and manner 
of the master into whose hands he has fallen. This is very 
proper in the novice, and his course in so acting shows him 
to be a man of sense. - But here is the difficulty—the master 
in nine cases out of ten does not himself know how to ride 
in anything like correct form. If a man begins to learn the 
art of riding at a time when the chances are greatly against 
his ever becom ng really accomplished, how much are these 
chances reduced when, his teacher is ignorant, and the model 
he copies hopzlessly bad! That I believe to be the real 
reason that th: generality of Park riders are so awkward in 
their seats, and so cruelly hard upon the unlucky hacks who 
do them service. Of all the men who trot or canter along 
the bridle-paths of Central Park without showing that they 
are in constant fear of tumbling off, the riding-masters of 
the various riding-schools are, in my opinion, the very 
poorest horsemen so far as good form is concerned. Notice 
the reproduction of the photograph of the young lady and 
little girl with a man riding between them. Now there is a 
typical riding-master, with the back of his legs against the 
saddle, his toes turned out, and his balance secured by a 
tight clutch on both curb and snaffle. That is certainly a 
most admirable seat to be imitated by pupils, and copied as 
nearly as may be by ignorant admirers! 
Then there are others whg have taken no lessons. but try 
to ride by the light of nature. If such a man have latent 
talent and he exercises some intelligence he is really likely 
to do much better than with the el of a riding-mas- 
ter who would put him in the wrong road. There may be 
riding-teachers in New York who are really masters of the 
art, and it may be due to the instruction of such that we see 
so many of the younger generation who know what they 
are about when in the saddle. But the majority of them, as 
they appear in the Park with their pupils, ride with no bet- 
ter form than a mill-boy would display in taking a cart- 
horse to drink from the pond. For poor form on horseback, 
next to the riding-teachers, the grooms seen in the Park must 
be awarded the medal. Some of these men may ride very 
weil so far as sticking on is concerned, but they are, as a 
rule, hopelessly ungraceful, and appear to have no other 
idea than that of sticking on. The groom's idea of — 
horsemanship appears to be to clutch the horse with the back 
of the calf of the leg, rise in the stirrup, and preserve a bal- 
ance by holding a tight rein. There is a picture of such a 
rider in this paper. A well-trained horse ridden half a dozen 
times by such a groom would be wellnigh spoiled, and the 
horse’s education would haye to be gone all. over — 
But the grooms are not the only riders who appear to think 
that the chief function of bridle reins is to assist the rider 
in retaining his seat on the horse. The riding-teachers ap- 
pear to put the reins to the same improper use, and also 
about nine out of ten of all the men and women seen ridin 
in the Park. I used to think, before I had made many stud- 
ies in Central Park, that the Southern darky, with his care- 
less and happy-go-lucky method of going ‘ lickity-split” 
whenever he astride of a horse, was about the poorest 
rider in the world. But I have amended this view, and I 
now believe that as a horseman he ranks above both the 
New York riding-teacher and the New York groom. I 
saw a typical negro boy cantering beside a Park policeman, 
and a comparison of his seat with those of the riding-master 
and groom convinced me that even the negro with 
more correct form, and therefore with more ease, than 
either of the others. And the yo mapa by-the-way, 
are very much at home in the le, and they are also 
very severe critics of the riders who frequent the Park. 
I had a talk with one the other afternoon while the photo- 
graphs were being taken to illustrate this article. He did 
not know the names of the men and women he saw so fre- 
quently, but he had a value, established by long observation, ~ 
to put on the skill of each, There was one horseman whose 
riding he particularly admired. He described the horse, the 
man, and his dress with so much minuteness that there was 
no difficulty in recogtiizing the dashing figure of an eminent 
clergyman, who when he took holy orders felt no call what- 
ever to give up those manly sports and exercises which con- 
tribute towards a healthy body and a wholesome mind. 
But the policeman expressed a regret that the reverend doc- 
tor could not find a more shapely horse to carry his weight 
than the ragged and rawboned beast that now does service. 
The mounted policemen are not the only critics among the 
Park officials. There was one old fellow in a blue uniform, 
which indicated, I believe, that he had something to do with 
the reservoir, and with him I had s : 
‘* Ah, it’s a pity, it is,” he said, ‘‘ that Mr. and Mrs. Rickity- 
Rick don’t come along and have their pictures took.” 
“‘Rickity-Rick? that is a queer name,” I ventured to say. 
‘* Well, that’s not their real name; that’s the name I. give 
’em, because they always ride rickity-rick,” and while saying 
this the old man spread his legs apart and boun up 
and down as though the imaginary saddle beneath him were 
of India-rubber, and he also of-some other very elastic sub- 
stance. ‘‘It is always the same with ’em,” he added—“al- 
ways rickity-rick.” wit 
ong the notable riders in Central Park and along the 
Riverside Drive is a man as conspicuous in his way as.the 
clergyman alluded to and ‘“ Mr. and Mrs. Rickity - Rick.” 
‘This is a tall slender man, a litile past fifty years in age. 
He looks on horseback to be more than six feet tall. His 
horse is a shapely black, somewhat more than sixteen hands 
high, and with flowing tail. The rider sits very erect in the 
saddle, his legs perfectly straight, and his dow n-reaching toes 
just touching the stirrups. A perpendicular line drawn from 
the stirrup would up his leg, and through his thighs, 
beaz, and head. ‘© one unaccustomed to such a seat it 
really seems marvellous that this gentleman should ride 
with so much ease and apparent security. But he really 
seems a part of his horse. Always when I have seen him 
he has been riding in a slow trot. He does not sit rigidly 
on the horse, and yet he does not rise to the gait. Of its 
kind it is perfect riding, and it is likely that this gentleman 
was an ¢ r in one of the armies of continental Europe. 
In the Park and on dress this kind of riding is admi- 
rable, but how would it be in the hunting-field or in a cav- 
alry charge? Lord Cardigan, he who led the famous charge 
of the six hundred at Balaklava, adopted such a seat and 
stirrup in the hunting-field in England, and met his death 
by ignominiously tumbling over a stone wall. 
- Then there is another distinct type not before mentioned. 
This group is made up of stont gentlemen from thirty-five 
to sixty-five, who have been advised to ride so «3 to counter- 
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act a tendency tocorpulence. They bump along with much 
patience and suffering—suffering that their horses must share 
to’a very large degree. Of these there is one man I have 
seén on the streets in New York any time these“fifteen years 
past. He is a distinguished lawyer, and was a soldier of 
note during the war: When he walks on the street he is a 
well-set-up fine figure of a man, but slightly disposed to 
over-stoutness. I have no means of knowing whether he 
enjoyed his seat in his saddle at the head of his regiment in 
the days of the war, but I am very certain that now he does 
not like his canter in the Park even a little bit. He rolls in 
the saddle, with lots of daylight always between liim and his 
horse; on his handsome c -cut face there is a look of in- 
tense suffering. When he pulls his horse up from a canter, 
and during those two or three seconds of trotting before the 
horse comes to a walk, the gallant lawyer seems about to 
emulate the example of Anteus, and get renewéd strength 
by embracing Mother Earth. My friend the mounted po- 
liceman said that these men e like bags of meal. In 
this I think he is entirely wrong, for bags of meal not more 
securely fastened on a horse than these riders would surely 
either fall off or burst. 

In one of the pictures will be seen that of a gentleman who 
has evidently not been instructed by riding-masters, but las 
acquired his skill by practice and the exercise of intelligence. 
He is to be seen almost every day, and he evidently enjoys 
his ride thoroughly. His form in the saddle is not as fin- 
ished as that of some of the younger men, and probably he 
would not acquit himself as well in the hunting-field, but 
he is a notable instance of the self-instructed rider who has 
learned how to ride with ease to himself and his horse. Of 
the ladies I do not feel competent to speak. Some of them 
isp, Sy with ease and comfort, but the majority ap- 
pear to keep their seats merely by hanging on to the pom- 
mgls and to the reins. Ten years from now the visitor will 
probably find in Central Park as good horsemanship as that 
which is now the rule along Rotten Row in Hyde Park. 
Even now the average is better than that seen in the Champs 
Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne. 


THE POETS. 
THERE’s never a robin.that pipes of spring, 
Nor.a stream that runs and leaps, 
Nor a bee that dreams on drowsy wing 
'  O’er a perfum’d petal’s deeps, 
But has its rhymes and runes; 
Its rhymes and runes, 
Its subtle tunes, 
Whose rhythm in silence sleeps. 


There’s never a star that spins in space, 
Nor a leaf that falls to earth, 
Nor a billow that wrinkles the ocean’s face, 
Nor a rain-drop brought to birth, 
But has its rhymes and runes; 
Its rhymes and runes, 
Its mystic tunes, 
Of sweet, unfathom’d worth. 


There’s many a soul that throbs in time 
With the robin, the leaf, or star, 
That may not voice the silent rliyme; 
But some can bear afar: 
And they, yes, they have rhymes and runes, 
And they can sing the mystic tunes, 
For they the poets are. W. J. HENDERSON. 


SWORD-FISHING OFF NANTUCKET. 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 


Ir would not do to call a sword-fish a mackerel] glorified, 
but look at his body, minus his sword, and the resemblance 
to the Scomber family is marked. In all the seas the weapon 
he carries, that prolonged snout, gives him his name. The 
sword-fish is in Italian “ pesce-spada,” in Dutch ‘‘ zwaard- 
visch,” and the Spaniard calls him ‘‘espada.” French fisher- 
men know him as “‘espadon.” . 

The sword-fish es a weapon, and knows how to use 
it. Whether he is puguacious or not cannot be determined, 
but there are sword-fish fishermen who insist that he is eager 
to attack. There is nothing like a litigation to prove a fact 
in natural history, and so in 1864, when the good ship Dread- 
naught arrived in London, having been struck by a sword- 
fish, the court held that the vessel and — had been damaged 
to an amount represented by $3000, and the insurance com- 
panies paid that much because Xiphias gladius had made a 
hole through copper sheathing and oak planking. 

The range of the sword-fish is a wide one, from Jamaica 
to Cape Breton. On the European coast it is found from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean. Just at this present date 
sword-fish frequent our coast from Montauk Point to the 
Georges Bank. The first appearance seems to be about the 
25th of May. 

The presence of the sword-fish means that te is in the 
waters In quest of food. What he wants is a fuir share of 
the menhaden and mackerel. Like the bonito, the sword-fish 
is a predaceous fish. When he flies through the seas he 
has a way of exposing his high dorsal fin and-the upper 
lobe of his tail, and when eager in pursuit will show a great 
deal of his body, exactly as Mr. Burns has drawn it. The 
arete of the fish is wonderful, and Professor Owen described 
the blow it would give with its sword as the equal of a 
swivel-shot. 

' As to the maximum weight of the fish aythorities differ. 
An exceptionally large fish will weigh five hundred pounds. 
The average sword-fish will turn the scales at two hun- 
dred pounds. The pursuit of the fish as practised by the 
Nantucket fishermen is the most exciting of sports. A day 
when there is-a smart breeze with fairly smooth water is 
selected. There is a man at the mast-head. who has a keen 
vision, and at once signals the presence of the fish. The 
skipper, who is the cleverest of men, takes his station at the 
bowsprit, standing on a small platform called the ‘‘ pulpit.” 
The harpoon is known as ‘‘a sword-fish iron”; sometimes it is 
called a “‘lily-iron.” It is ah n With a detachable head, 
and fastened by a socket to a hickory pole sixteen feet in 
length. The op is secured by a light line to the vessel, so 
that it cannot be lost. The harpoon weighs, wood and iron, 
eighteen pounds. The — is not thrown, but pushed 
or jabbed into the fish. The skipper always strikes at a 
point under the dorsal fin. The fish being struck, the iron 

detached from the pole. As may be seen in the 
illustration, there is one man with a line in his hand, and 
another ready to throw overboard a float, which is an empty 
keg. The wounded fish may carry off one hundred fathoms 
of line, but cannot escape. Generally a small boat is lowered, 
and the sword-fish killed with a lance. The flesh of the 
swerd-fish is excellent. 
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IMPORTANT CONVENTION IN CANADA. 
THE LIBERALS TO MEET AT OTTAWA THIS WEEK. 


Ir shows the difference in the forms of government which 
prevail in North America that while political conventions 
occur in the regular order of events in the United States, 
in Canada an assemblage of party representatives of this 
character is unusual, and hence an occurrence of great sig- 
nificance. The government of the people finds its earliest 
initiation in the United States in the choice of delegates to a 
body unrecognized in law, yet which has the power of cre- 
ating law-makers. In the neighboring Dominion, while in 
fact the government quite as completely springs from the 
people, the practice has never yet prevailed whereby an un- 
official expression of the people’s wishes is made by a body 
voluntarily chosen, without authorization of statute, and 
having no real legal power to enforce its behests. 

Hence the assemblage in Ottawa, Canada, during the pres- 
ent week, of the chief representatives of the great Liberal 
party of the Dominion from regions covering a stretch of 
country reachiag from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is an in- 
teresting occasion. It is an occasion of peculiar interest to 
the people of the United States, because the chief. topic for 
discussion at the Convention will be the policy which shall 
animate the party, should it control the reins of government, 
in its relations with this country. Upon the wisdom which 
shall guide the conclusions of the Convention in this respect 
will depend the ability of the party at the next general Par- 
liamentary election, soon impending, to secure control of 
the government, This control would result in a complete 
reversal of policy from that which, under a Tory adminis- 
tration, has for so many years prevailed in the Dominion. 
Instead of commercial hostility, restriction, isolation of one 
part of the continent from the other, and practical belliger- 
ency toward the United States, the desire of the new Libe- 
ral government, should it obtain power, would be of pre- 
cisely opposite character. It would have for its policy the 
closest possible commercial relations between the United 
States and Canada and the utmost freedom of trade. A prac- 
tical commercial union, if not in name, certainly in effect, 
would then be possible, long preceding aud perhaps prevent- 
ing the political union which so many gg te but which 
is impossible in the present generation. ctically, so far 
as trade and profit are coucerned, it would immediately 
bring about an equal result. 

It will therefore be realized how important are the conse- 
quences to this country of the assemblage of the Canadian 
delegates which takes place in Ottawa this week. While 
the trade between the United States and Canada has hitherto 
been insignificant, and there is in the public mind a lack of ap- 
prehension of the importance of the Canadian question, nev- 
ertheless there are,forces at work. which make it more than 
ever incumbent upon this people to watch closely the trend 
of events in a country which is the largest and nearest cus- 
tomer for manufactured goods, the greatest source of sup- 
ply for raw material and food products, and which affords 
to the coming generation an opportunity of profit in devel- 
opment equalled only by that which within their own bor- 
ders their parents enjoyed. It will be realized, therefore, 
that the meeting at Ottawa is full of significance, and it is 
remarkable that it has not hitherto attracted more attention 
from both press and people of this country. 

The Dominion has been governed since 1878 by the Tory 
party on the lines of what is known as the Natioual Policy. 
These lines are rigid in their protectionist character, and in 
that sense resembled the principles which animated the 
Republican party in the control of the United States until 
recently. A reciprocity of trade having many years ago 
been found impossible, a reciprocity of tariffs was supposed 
to be the next best thing, aud Sir John Macdonald’s play 
upon these words e inom ed the policy that has up to this 
time dominated the Dominion in its relation to this country. 

Not only in relation to the tariff has the Canadian policy 
been one of commercial hostility, completely shutting out 
all American manufactures that it was possible within the 
Dominion to produce, but with respect to all other points 
of contact the same spirit of reprisal has prevailed. In 
relation to the fisheries, for instance, the policy has been 
belligerent and exasperating to the last degree. Still await- 
ing the settlement of a question unsettled for half a cen- 
tury, and greatly calculated to disturb the repose of both 
nations, between the two English-speaking nations of the 
world peace only is preserved by the constant annual pay- 
ment by the United States of license or tonnage dues by 
American fishermen that make it more than ever difficult 
to set aside this practical admission of the justice and legal- 
ity of Canadian claims to exclusive rights of enormous 
value. Equally so with regard to the laws relating to ruail- 
way transportation, wherein bonding privileges through 
Canada by rail for a few quintals of fish are denied by the 
Canadian Tory government to American fishermen, while 
Canada enjoys at the hands of the United States privileges 
for the bonding of merchandise and produce to and from 
and through Canada in proportions so vast that to deny 
them would bankrupt the entire Canadian railway systems. 
So, too, in the relations of the Bering Strait question. The 
attitude of Canada has brought about the great assemblage 
in Paris of the court now arbitrating the points at issue, 
and the display of an amount of forensic ability rarely 
equalled in the history of diplomacy. 

Meantime Canada languishes in the continental race; her 
development is arrested, and the exodus continues to this 
couatry of her youngest, the healthiest, the most vigorous, 
and the most adventurous of her population. Her debt, 
national and proviucial, increases, her debt-paying power di- 
minished, her canal and railway interests depending on this 
country are imperilled, and, last and worst of all, by the 
operation of the United States McKinley tariff, as the logical 
outcome of the reciprocity of tariffs, the Dominion is prac: 
tically shut out from her natural markets. This has caysed 
enormous loss to the vast majority of the people who have 
been hitherto dependent upon the United-States for the ab- 
sorption of what they produce. The decline in two years in 
exports of agricultural products to the United States bas, 
in the bulkiest of articles and in the aggregate of the larg- 
est amount, equalled nearly seventy per cent., which in a 
sm, Pee by agriculture is an enormous propor- 
tion. Notwithstanding the increased trade with Great Brit- 
ain, the loss to Canadians by their exclusion from the 
United States market has been me | great. Had the agri- 
cultural section of the McKinley bill been specially framed 
for the purpose of spreading ruin over the largest possible 
area of the continent outside of the United States, among the 
classes most numerous and the industries most vital to the 
development of that area, it could not have taken a shape 
more exacting or more exasperating. The result is that 
among tle majority of Canadians included in the five great 
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classes of Farmers, Fishermen, Lumbermen, Miners, and 
Shippers, there is the greatest dissatisfaction at the exist- 
ing eonenione of trade nye ll ce yey a} 
resent To vernment, ha e 0 ne 
: licy of <h y of isolation, and hostility to the United 
tates, are blamed for the rigid retaliation of the McKinley 
bill. The demand is therefore imperative for a tariff reform 
in Canada, so as to get in liue with the amended policy of the 
United States desired by the ay oe in the election of Mr. 
Cleveland. The Tory party are feeling the pressure of this 
demand at every point, and are especiall Screed by an 
important defection of an adherent exceedingly able and ag- 
ve in the person of Mr. D’Alton McCarthy, who has 
before designated as the wisest and ablest of Tories. 

It is under circumstances such as these that representa- 
tives of the Liberal party assemble in Ottawa to decide on a 
policy for the future, ef which by submission to the people 
at the coming general Parliamen election will beget their 
appyoval, and enable them to obtain power. It will be ad- 
mitted that the circumstances of their opponents in the Tory 
ranks are such that unless there be the greatest mismanage- 
ment or ill Juck in the formation of that policy the Liberal 
chances for victory are uncommonly good. “Hence the most 
intense anxiety prevails among those who apprehend the 
dangers of the hour that no mistake should be made. 

The defeat at. the last general election of the Liberal party 
on the question of unrestricted reciprocity.with the United 
States has made it seem difficult for the leaders to insist 
upon the continuance of the particular form of appeal to 
the people. . The election in the United States of the Demo- 
cratic party has in the mean time relegated reciprocity as 
a Republican makeshift to the position of a back number, 
while the administration has made no demonstration of its 
tariff policy sufficient to give the Canadians the slightest 
clew as to what they may expect. Except on the general 

rinciples that the mandate of the American ag ad last 

ovember meant the pro oeris baeee of barriers, the enlarge- 
ment of markets, free admission of raw material, and cheap- 
ened food products, no expression exists by which the Can- 
adian government cau be guided. Yet this expression 
will suffice for general guidance, and it may be depended 
upon that a general policy will animate the Liberal party 
such as will respond in the largest degree to the expressed 
wishes of the American people. 

The chief cause for the defeat of the Liberal party at the 
last Canadian election was the skilful use by the Tories of 
the cry of disloyalty to British connection; supposed to be 
involved in the desire for closer trade relations with the 
United States. The impression conveyed by the opponents 
of unrestricted reciprocity was that the commercial union 
thus created between the two countries would certainly 
lead to a political union between them. This impression in 
the public mind was confirmed by the admission on the 
part of the‘Liberals that as a price for the free entrance of 
Canadian products into the United States there should be 
an equally free admission into Canada of American manu- 
factures of every name and nature, which implied a dis- 
crimination against British goods that seemed eventually 
fatal to British connection. The Liberals argued with great 
force that Canada should not be sacrificed to the interests of 
a few British manufacturers, and if the price to be paid for 
the free use of the American market was a discrimination 
against English goods, they were willing to pay it, because 
the loss to Canada was infinitely greater than the gain to 
Britain. Even in the face of this ery of disloyalty, and 
with the whole question greatly misapprehended, the Liber- 
als made great gains, and reduced the Parliamentary ma- 
jority by which the administration was sustained from sev- 
«nty to twenty votes. It is true that the by-elections since 
held have restored the ministry to its former strength, and 
that the Tories will go into the next electoral contest as 
powerful as before. Nevertheless, great changes have taken 
place since the last election. The object-lesson taught by 
the McKinley bill as to the logical folly of restriction has 
been bitterly learned, while the results of a protective policy 
ic. a small country like Canada have been manifestly disap- 
pointing even to its most ardent advocates. The disloyalty 
cry has largely disappeared, because it is shown that if a 
real annexation sentiment grows at all, it is because of dis- 
content and discouragement, and that a free-trade relation 
with the United States would completely dissipate any sup- 
posed existing desire for political union. Meantime, also, 
the American Say have, by a mighty mandate, demanded 
a reversal of commercial policy hitherto prevailing, and 
the Liberals therefore encounter conditions far more favor- 
a for success than those which prevailed at the last elec- 

ion. 

It will be interesting to observe how they will meet these 
changed circumstances. If they should boldly adopt a 
policy of tariff reform, applicable to the whole world, re- 
sulting in a reduction of revenue, that would demand the 
most rigid economy of administration, and seek by direct 
or different forms of taxation some method of bridging the 
deficiency in revenue, they will be simply irresistible in 

» their appeal to the country. A new and changed policy of 
government of half the continent, especially in its relation 
to the other half occupied by the United States, may there- 
fore resuk from this assemblage. Erastus WIMAN. 


PRIVATE GALLAGHER’S DISTINCTION. 


For fifty-eight out of the sixty days that elapsed between 
the paymaster’s bi-monthly visits to the post, Private Gal- 
lagher was the best soldier in the command. Wheu he 
marched on guard it was ten to one that he would be se- 
lected as ‘‘orderly for the commanding officer,” an honor 
always given to the smartest soldier in the guard. The 
sleeve of his dress-coat was a mass of service and war chev- 
rons; on his breast he wore the sharpshooter’s cross with 
two bars, and the Congressional medal of honor, won by his 
cool valor many years before in Arizona, when, finding him- 
self cut off with a wounded captain and four cartridges by 
three Chiricahua Apaches, he shot the three dead tnd 
they could og a trigger. Service and war chevrons he had 
galore, but his sleeve was bare of the non-commissioned of- 
ticer’s stripes; and the reason of it lay in the occurrences of 
the two eventful days of the above-mentioned sixty. The 
ink of his signature on the pay-rolls was not dry before Pri- 
vate Gallagher was on his way to the adjacent town, there 
to exchange the crisp bills of the paymaster for the vile 
whiskey of the ‘‘ Bucking Broncho” saloon. That night at 
check roll-call Gallagher was reported absent, and again at 
reveille; and next morning when the patrol sent after him 
marched into the post, the smart soldier of the day before 
would never be recognized in the battered and inert form 
that was carried into the guard-house. 


Remonstrance and reprimand had first been tried by all 
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the officers, from the Colonel down to the last grad 
“the Point.’ Then the wheels of military justice were ann 


grinding, and again and again Private Gallagher st 
before garrison or summary courts martial ' plead eatin 
sor,” to the charge that, in the soldier's code, covers a mulii. 
tude of sins—‘‘ conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline.” At last the Colonel's patience gave 
out. One morning when, after a pay-day spree, Gallugher 
looking as spruce and soldierly us if he had never seen the 
inside of a guard-house, knocked at the door of the Colonel's 
office. and announced, ‘‘ Private Gallagher reports as com. 
manding officer’s orderly, sor,” he was told that the next 
offence would bring him before a general court martin). 
Now a general court martial for a soldier with Gallagher's 
record of ‘‘ previous trials and convictions” meant nothing 
less than dishonorable discharge from the army. 

One afternoon, as the paymaster’s ambulance and escort 
were pong agua down the road in a cloud of dust on their 
way to the railway station, Lieutenant Barker, the senior 
lieutenant of Gallagher’s company, was hurrying towards 
the barrack for the daily drill, wondering how many men 
would be suffering from that tired feeling, the bacilli of 
which seemed to be generated in the air by the mere pres. 
ence of an officer of the pay corps at the post. For the 
first few moments of the drill Barker noticed nothing 
unusual, save a smile of far-off beatific content on Private 
Gallagher’s face, and an inclination, hastily corrected, to 
execute ‘fours right” at the command ‘‘ Fours left!” These 
vagaries the lieutenant was disposed to overlook, not 
wishing to be the means of bringing the old soldier before 
the general court with which the Colonel had threatened 
him. But matters grew worse as the drill went on. Fi- 
nally, when Gallagher began to show a contempt for the in- 
terval between files of the new drill regulations, and his 

reference for the old ‘* shoulder to shoulder” formation by 
weg 3 heavily against his neighbors in ranks, the lieutenant 
lost his patience and exclaimed, ‘‘ Sergeant Murphy, take 
= behind the barracks and drill him there ty him. 
se ” 

At the end of a half-hour Barker brought his company to 
a “rest,” and proceeded to the barracks to see what success 
Sergeant Murphy and Gallagher were having with their evo. 
lutions @ deuz. The picture that met hiseye was pot encour- 
aging. The sergeant had evidently given the thing up in 
despair, while Gallagher was sitting upon the steps of the 
porch, his head between his hands, in an attitude of complete 


a 
‘** Well. Gallagher,” inquired the lieutenant, ‘‘ what’s the 
matter with you now?” 

‘*Oi’m sick, sor,” replied Gallagher, screwing up his face 
into an expression of mortal agony. 

‘That story will hardly do,” said Barker. 
sick; you’re drunk.” 

‘*Indade, lieutenant, oi’m not dhrunk, sor.” 

‘But I see plainly that you are, Gallagher.” 

For a moment the old soldier knit his browin an apparent 
struggle to give fit expression to a great truth that was stir- 
ring in his brain; then, in a triumphant voice, he exclaimed, 
‘*No, lieutenant, oi’m not dhrunk; vi may be lyin’, but oi'm 
not dhrunk.”: : 

And Private Gallagher was never tried by general court 
martial, for Lieutenant Barker is still trying to fathom the 
full meaning of Private Gallagher's distinction. 


** You’re not 








Mr. HAMMERSTEIN has again embarked upon the troublous 
sea of opera—this time comic, coupled with ballet—and pre- 
sented this week the 7alisman, the latest opera from the pen 
of M. Planquette, of Cloches de Corneville fame, in connection 
with Versailles, a grand spectacular ballet. A. first-class 
production in all respects was promised by Mr. Hammer- 
stein. It will-be remembered that similar promises were 
made in re to the season of opera in English perpetrated 
at the Manhattan Opera-house earlier in the season. This 
same season should have taught Mr. Hammerstein a lesson 
that it takes money to make money, and that great cry and 
little wool, a pretentious production of rather less than 
average excellence, is not calculated to secure notable results 
in any way. Although Nell Geeynne was a charming work, 
which received scant justice when done in this country at 
the Casino, the two latest specimens of M. Planquette’s art 
heard in this country, Paul Jones and Captain Therese, are 
not of a kind to inspire great hopes as to the Zalisman, 
which, however, is reported to have been well received in 

ris. Occasion will be taken to refer to this production 
later. Within a very few days the Casino will be put up for 
sale at auction—another and inevitable step in the dégringolade 
which has been steadily going on there for some time past. 
Comment is needless; the facts speuk for themselves. There 
was a time when under proper management the Casino 
might readily have been made, in a way at least, the Opéra 
Comique of this city and country; but that time and that 
pga f have vanished. New men and new measures 
are needed to bring about a result which. is certainly de- 
sirable for New York as a metropolitan city, and now that 
the Casino reign is practically at an end, what is to take ils 
place? As a result of the recent litigation the management 
has once again come out ahead of the stockholders, who, 
when the general wind-up occurs, are likely to come out at 
the very small end of a very small horn. 


The annual summer theatrical interregnum and present 
dulness in things dramatic will not this year remain long un- 
broken, as, according to present indications, next season will 
startin veryearly. A number of August openings are prom- 
ised.. At the Standard that one of Mr. Frohman’s company 
which lately appeared in Jane will open the season with a new 
comedy from the pens of Messrs. Sims and Raleigh, entitled 
Fanny, which, it is said, is built upon the same lines and 
general plan as Jane, and is intended to be a replica of 
that most amusing piece. Mr. Sothern will begin his an- 
nual season at the Lyceum early in August with a new 
piece »s yet not announced, and the original French com- 
pany will produce the celebrated musical pantomime, 7he 

igal Son, at Daly’s Theatre, and give us the real Simon 
Pure original of the many “ Prodigalities” which have ap- 
red on the dramatic stage since the success of that piece. 

t is rather curious, and speaks well for Mr. Daly’s lack of 
prejudice and liberality, that he should allow another com- 
pany to appear at his own theatre in a piece in which 
his own company bad a distinct and dismal lack of suc- 
cess. The Prodigal Son,as interpreted by the artists who 














ted the parts, is certainly one of the most 
delightful cod original theatrical entertain- 
ments which have been offered to the public 
jn many years, and should prove a revela- 
tion to the American public as an exemplifi- 
cation of the art of ee ae art which 
lies at the basis of all acting, and of which 
both American actors as a class and the 
American public are wellnigh entirely igno- 
rant. The piece, as interpreted by this com- 
pany, put up originally to fill an interregnum 
of two or three weeks at the Bouffes, ran 
for over two years, and became at once the 
rage in London when produced there. It 
will be interesting to notice from this pro- 
duction whether the previous lack of suc- 
cess of the piece in this country is to be 
attributed to our national lack of artistic 
appreciation or to the deficiencies of the 
company which originally presented it here. 


On the 27th of this month, if proposed ar- 
rangements are carried out, Mr. Daly will 
open his theatre in London with an address 
by the eminent dramatic critic Mr. Clement 
Scott and a brace of familiar plays, and will 
then certainly experience something like the 
feelings of a general who has effected a 
lodgement in an enemy's country. Should 
Mr. Daly procure and successfully produce 
in London an original American play, in the 
proper sense of the term—that is, one not 
merely by an American author, but one deal- 
ing with a typical American subject, readily 
recognizable us such—he will have done as 
much for American dramatic art in England 
as he has now done for Mr. Daly; for up to 
the present time, with the exception perhaps 
of Mr. Bronson Howard’s Saratoga and The 
Banker’s Daughter, which were Anglicized 
for the occasion, no American play has ever 
succeeded in making in London any decided 
or lasting impression. 

But, after all, why Mr. Daly’s theatre in 
London, except as a matter of personal and 
managerial pride and enterprise? Would we 
not look upon it somewhat in the light of an 
intrusion, to say the least, if an English man- 
ager of equal eminence were to come over 
here with a purely English company and 
settle down in our midst with the obvious 
intention of remaining foreign? Would we 
be likely to accord to such a manager or such 
a company as cordial a reception as has 
hitherto been accorded to Mr. Daly in Lon- 
don? Naturally it would be best for the 
English-speaking stage to recognize no pure- 
ly national boundaries; but here an inevitable 
national feeling, more strongly marked in 
England than even in this country, steps in 
to re-establish the dividing lines. If Mr. 
Daly’s new enterprise should succeed to any 
appreciable extent in obliterating these he 
will have done much for international dra- 
matic art. 


Reports which come to us from Vienna 
indicate the falsity of previous rumors to 
the effect that Verdi's Falstaff had not been 
well received there. As a matter of fact, the 
opera has been received with the utmost fa- 
vor by Viennese critics, although one, the 
eminent Dr. Hanslick, seems to think that 
the popularity of Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor will interfere somewhat with the 
general &cceptance of the work by the pub- 
lic. Maurel, who thought better of his pre- 
viously expressed intention and appeared in 
the title-role, made an immense personal suc- 
cess, and the Viennese public is at present 
wild over him, to the great disgust of the 
other eminent and local baritone, Herr Reich- 
mann. A recent important operatic produc- 
tion abroad was that of Phryne, styled in the 
bills ‘‘an antique comedy, with light music, 
by Camille Saint-Saéns,” which was _pro- 
duced with much success at the Opéra 
Comique recently. Miss Sibyl Sanderson 
took the réle of the beautiful Phryne of the 
familiar legend, but at the critical moment— 
in the trig] scene where the fair frail one is 
unveiled in unclad beauty before the eyes of 
the judges—when every one was waiting, 
opera-glasg.in hand, the place of the lovely 
prima donna, whose radiant beauty was said 
to be one of the events of the evening, was 
taken by a statue. An eminent critic char- 
acterizes the opera as being of a delicious 
and refreshing archaic simplicity, full of 
ove and delicacy, light, facile, aud melo- 

ious. One hardly, it is said, recognizes the 
classical hand of Saint-Saéns in the dainty, 
florid, frolicsome score. Another critic re- 
marks,apropos: “ When on reviewing the ma- 
jestic profundity of the Valkyrie one finds 
one’s self face to face with an amiable little 
work like Phryne, one is astonished to find 
that the German ogre has not yet quite de- 
voured French art. The traditional French 
chanson still holds its place beside the phil- 
osophic and inward Lied; there are still peo- 

le who can and will write French music in 
ce.” The Valkyrie at the Grand Opera- 
house, Phryne at the Opéra Comique, and 
both enormously successful—surely extremes 
‘ Meet in a most surprising way. Further news 
from Paris is that Adolph Adam’s opera, the 
. Toreador, is shortly to be revived at the Opéra 
Comique, and that the celebrated Russian 
composer Cesar Cui is now in Paris waning 
arrangements for the production at the Gran 
Opera-house of his.operatic work, Zhe Fili- 
busters. 


A musical event of most unusual and 
notable interest was the first production in 
this country of Leoncavallo’s much-discussed 


and are indispensable parts of a dramatic 


_ Council since 1886, and was elected Illustri- 
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pa directed by Mr. Hinrichs, which marked 
ast week, from a musical stand-point, with 
a white stone. The story of the opera and 
some account of the critical estimation in 
which the work is held abroad were given 
in this department last week; it will therefore 
suffice now to say that for once expectation 
was not ee and that, taken as 
a whole, I Pagliacci, as regards what it 
actually achieves and even more in what 
it promises, must be considered one of the 
most important bits of operatic work done 
since Wagner. While one is inclined to 
doubt whether I Pagliacci will achieve the 
immediate popular success obtained by its 
eg ts Cavalleria Rusticana, there can 
xe no question that in broad emotion, di- 
rectness, sincerity, and self-evident truth to 
nature, J Pagliacct cannot fail to impress not 
alone the amateur and critic, but also the 
general public. Asa composer, Leoncavallo 
is essentially cosmopolitan, and, as seen‘in 
his work, impresses one as a man of large 
ideas, broad sympathies, mtich innate re- 
finement, and nobility, and lofty aims. If J 
Pagliacci ve not a really great. work, as has 
been said, and one which perhaps just misses 
being absolutely convincing, it is neverthe- 
less a work of great musical beauty and pow- 
er, and one wherein the originality and 
marked promise exhibited by the composer 
give ample grounds for the greatest hopes for 
his future. liacct is x music-drama in 
the true sense of the term, in that words 
and music form a complement to each other, 


whole, 

Although the leit motif, properly speaking, 
is not used at all, the treatment of the score 
is Wagnerian in spirit; and while distinctly 
original—markedly so, indeed—the composer 
to a certain extent reflects the thought and 
experience of those who have gone. before 
him in a thoroughly eclectic spirit. There 
is less of well-defined vocal melody in the 
score than one would have expected from 
an Italian; and the composer appears at his 
best when not, as in some cases, with evident 
intent seeking an effective tune. The pro- 
duction as a whole, while evidently perfunc- 
tory as regards mése en scéne, was certainly 
adequate enough to enable one to justly es- 
timate the work, and reflects much credit 
on Mr. Hinrichs, who conducted with great 
intelligence and appreciation, and on Messrs. 
Campanari and Montegriffo, who as Tonio 
and Canio ome ey: both vocally and 
dramatically, exhibited real power. That 
Madame Kronold-Koert was hardly convin- 
cing as Nedda was in a measure due to the 
fact that the composer has made his princi- 
pal female character a heartless coquette, 
who enlists neither the sympathy nor the in- 
terest of the audience. It is to be hoped that 
further opportunities of hearing this most 
interesting work will be afforded us in the 
‘near future; meanwhile, one acknowledges 
with pleasure a debt of gratitude due to Mr. 
Hinrichs. REGINALD DE KoveEN. 


THE NOBLES OF THE MYSTIC 
SHRINE. 


THE nineteenth annual session of the No- 
bles of the Mystic Shrine A.-. A.*. O.°. N.°. 
M.:*.8.°. for North America was held in 
the city of Cincinnati, beginning Monday, 
June 12th. The Order, which dates from the 
time of Mohammed in the East, was founded 
in this country in 1871 by the actor. W. J. 
Florence and Dr. Walter M. Fleming. Mecca 
Temple, in New York city, was the first 
lodge instituted in America, and the Order 
has grown so that now. there are 65 Tem- 
ples and nearly 25,000 Nobles. The Syrian 
Temple, Oasis of Cincinnati, where the Im- 
perial Council met, has been organized a 
number of years, and is presided over b 

William B. Melish, who was one of the origi- 
nators. Mr. Melish, whose portrait is given 
herewith, has been a member of the Imperial 


ous Imperial Potentate of North America in 
1892. His successor to the latter office is 
Thomas J. Hudson, assistant postmaster at 
Pittsburg, who was chosen June 14th. The 
preparations made by the local Nobles of 
the Order were elaborate and ‘extensive, and 
many of the visiting Shriners were accom- 
panied by their wives.. The first day was 
devoted to the escort and reception of visit- 
ing Temples, concluding with the opening 
of the Syrian Temple’s ‘‘ Well in the Desert ” 
at the Grand Hotel in the evening. The Im- 
rial Council met in secret session at the 
ttish Rite Cathedral pn ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday, while the other Nobles were en- 
tertained Ms the reception committee of 
the Syrian Temple, On Tuesday evening 
all the Nobles were. reviewed in parade by 
the Imperial Potentate, and a large number 
eS The uniform consisted of even- 
g dress, with Oriental fez and the jewel of 
the Order, which is a tiger’s claw mounted in 
silver and suspended from a silver cimeter. 
The route of the procession led from the 
Grand Hotel to the Music Hall, a distance of 
twelve blocks. After the review a special 
entertainment was given in the latter place, 
called ‘‘ The Secret of the Sphinx,” to which 
only the Shriners and the ladies accompany- 
ing them were admitted. The street decora- 
tions along the avenues where the parade was 
held were particularly striking. In addition 
to the bunting and house decorations, more 
than ten thou glass globes of all colors 
lined the street on either side, lighted by gas. 





opera I Pagliacci (the Clowns), by the com- 
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along the lirie of march, and the Syrian Eagle 
and appropriate words of welcome in brill- 


jant lights added to the display. Fireworks 


at different points heralded the arrival of 
the procession, and the affair was altogether 
most successful. Elephants and camels were 


‘ 





WILLIAM B. MELIST, 
Past Tinstrions Imperixl Potentate of North 
Aimerica.—After a Photograph by Landy, 
Cincinnati. 


a 


led by the Nobles, and gave an Oriental 
coloring to the caravan. Temples from all 
parts of the country were represented, and 
immense crowds witnessed the affair. About 


Sheik Hickenlooper. Wednesday, June 14th, 
was also given over to the entertainment of 
the guests while the Imperial Council was in 
session, ending with a farewell reception at 
the Grand Hotel and a summer-night féte at 
the Zodlogical Gardens. 





OUR RAPID, TRANSITORY EXISTENCE, 
Brief as it is at the longest, is liable to be materially 
curtailed by our own indiscretions. The dyspeptic 
ent what they should not, the bilions drink coffee in 
excess, and the rhedmatic, neuralgic, and aeemesive 
sit in draughts, get wet feet, and remain in damp 
clothes, and thea wonder when ill how they became 
so. To with a tendency to neuralgia, we rec- 
ommend a daily use of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
and especially after unavoidable exposure in damp or 
otherwise inclement weather.—{Adv.]} 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind Colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every. part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adr.} 





STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet 
we henr of it often. Infants thrive physically and 
— when properly fed. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoabtedly the safest 
and best infant food obtainable. Grocers and Drug- 
gists.—[(4dv.] 





Lrrtie Girt (after waiting some time for deseer!)— 
“Grandpa, what do you have afier dinner ?” 

Grandpa—“ a. my dear.” 

Little Girl—“* Oh, Waieur’s Inpian VeoetTaB_e PILis 
will cure that.”"—[Adv.] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 


“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, Colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—{Adv.] 





Motures give Dr. Srrexrt’s Anaostura Brrrers to 
stop looseness of the bowels.—[(A dv.) 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 26c. a box.—[{ Adv.) 





Berore breakfast. Bromo-Srurzer 
Acts as a bracer—trial bottle, 10 cents.—[Adv.] 
MGR ear ieoseseniil 
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A pollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 





“Exceptionally favored, 
potable, pure and agreeable 
to the taste.” 


N. Y. MEDICAL RECORD. 


3500 Nobles were in line, headed by Great . 


Noenot) 
Constable K Co 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


** Cartwright & Warner’s’’ Celebrated Man- 
ufacture Merino, Natural Wool, and Silk and 
Wool Underwear for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children. Merino and Silk ard Wool Union 
Suits. Swiss Ribbed Wool, Lisle Thread, and 
Silk Union Suits and Separate Garments. 


HOSIERY, 


Real Balbriggan Hose and Half Hose, Black, 
Tan, Slate, Cardinal, and Navy Rive, warranted 
fast colors, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


Droadovey KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Beautiful 
Face 
may be 
robbed of 
its charms 
by the 
blight cf a 
poor 
complexicn 
’S 
Complexion Powder ' 
is a refreshing and beautifying pre- 
paration which imparts to the com- 
plexion the soft glow of the tea rose 
and removes freckles, pimples and all 
impurties of the skin. Pozzoni’s has 
won its way into the confidence of 
ladies all over the land. A thirty 
» years’ test has proven its merit. In 
hree shades:—Pink or flesh, White 
and Brunette. 
FOR SALE 











PHONCGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
Address 
WORTH AMERICAN 
PHONOGRAPH C0., 
: ee Building, 
TRE H 


EW YORK. 
Masonic Temple fid., 
CHI@AGO, 


Hour oF SONG. 


There is sufficient variety in the Franklin 
jar oat Song Coilection to please singers 
of every grade, from the simple songs of 
the nursery to those requiring culture and 
practice. We know of no way in which 
the expenditure of ‘Ety cents could briug 
more. pleasure in many a family than in 








which commends. itself to every lover of 
music.—7he Household. * 

It is such a book as old and young, let- 
tered and unlettered, may enjoy at almost 
any time. From it the children will pick 
up the songs with which their parents are 
so familiar, and keep alive the old songs 
we so dislike to forget.— Fremont Journal. 

Truly no more useful music book could 





be had for the low price of — cents at 
which this is furnished.—Raleigh Farmer. 
Price, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. For full contents ot 
the Several Numbers, with Specimen Pages of 
Songs, address == Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
- Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
























MURRAY'S CATALOG 


Th id complete 
Chis Vehcine beartoae 


. A regular 
any one who owns e 





Several arches of gas jets were also erected 
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“MURRAY” BU 
9 $55, 


QGIES |“ Munnay” HARNESS 5,95 


< ‘We sold more Vehieles and 

am |Harmess last year, direct to 
the peopie, than any other fac- 
tory on earth, Write at once for 
our Grand Catalog No. 93, and if 
you don’t say it’s the finest or 
most complete you ever saw,we'll 
make you a present of a buggy. 








WILBER H. MURRAY M’F°Q CO, S'evtee!srzes., CINCINNATI, 0. 


buying this publication of the Harpers, . 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY. ILLUSTRAT- 
ED EDITION. A Short History of the 
English People. By J. R. GREEN. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
NorGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, Itluminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops. Vols. I. and II. ready. Price, 
$5 00 per volume. Vol. III. in Press. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By 
GEORGE Mac DONALD, Author of “ Alec 
Forbes,”’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES 
DwiGuT, M.D. Illustrated from Instan- 
taneous Photographs. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In the Series 
‘* Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. 
By LuiAN BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CON- 
DUCT: Being Hints for Every-day Life. 
By Lapy M. COLIN and M. FRENCH SHEL- 
DON. Square 16mo,,Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. (Uniform with ‘‘ Everybody’s 
Writing-desk Book,’ and ‘‘ Everybody’s 
Pocket Cyclopzdia.’’) 


THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. II- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being Discus- 
sions on Subjects Connected with the | 
Evidences ‘of Christianity (Columbia 
College Lectures, 1892). By WILLIAM | 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 





THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By 
W.D.HOwELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from | 
the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES | 
FORD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850-1854; Vol. 
Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. Second Edition. 


RAFTMATES. By KirK MUNROE, Author 
of *‘ Canoemates,”’ etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. (In 
“Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NA- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE. By HOoRATIO | 
BRIDGE, U.S.N. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, | 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 25. 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. 
WILKINS. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. By CLARA 
KATHLEEN ROGERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. : 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. By the Hon. 
Sir ARTHUR GORDON. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 
(‘* The Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.’’) 


THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and 
Society. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 
Latest Issues: 


“The Decision of the Court.” A 
Comedy. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

** George William Curtis.”’ An Ad- 
dress. By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 

** Phillips Brooks.’’ By the Rev. AR- 
THUR BROOKS, D.D. 

“* The Rivals.”’ AStory. By FRANCOIS 
CopPEE. Translated by Walter Learned. 

“ The Unexpected Guests.”” A Farce. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

“*Slavery and the Slave Trade in Af- 
rica.” By HENRY M. STANLEY. 

Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

50 cents each. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 


of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt | 
of price. Harrsr’s Cataocur will be sent to any ad- 


dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S 
TRANSPORTATION TO THE 
FAIR. 


Txose who visited the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia seventeen years ago will 
remember with anything but pleasure the 
struggle that had to be made to go to Fair- 
mount Park from the city, and to get back 
towards nightfall. Many ways of going to 
the great show had been provided, but they 
were entirely inadequate every day of the six 
months that the exhibition lasted. The fair 
site at Jackson Park is farther from the centre 
of Chicago than the Centennial site was from 
the heart of Philadelphia; besides this there 
is a very reasonable expectation that the vis- 
itors at Chicago will greatly exceed those in 
Philadelphia in numbers during the months 
tocome. The increased distance and the in- 
creased numbers necessary to provide for 
combined to make the transportation prob- 
lem more difficult of solution. 

In a previous article in this paper I touch- 
ed upon another factor of the problem—the 
carrying of passengers by water. The water 
route, unless the boats be over-crowded, is the 
pleasantest way to go. The fleet of boats, of 
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which the great whaleback steamship Chris- 
topher Columbus is the flag-ship, has a capa- 
city to take to and from the fair 15,000 pas- 
sengers an hour. The boats are chartered to 
carry even greater loads, so it is probably safe 
to say that 15,000 an hour can be taken with 
comfort. Of the railways. running to Jack- 
son Park, the one with the most ample facili- 
ties is the Illinois Central, which runs alon 
the front of Lake Michigan well into an 
even beyond the centre of the hotel district. 
During the building of the fair this was al- 
most the only means of getting to Jackson 
Park, and the accomm ons were most 
shockingly bad. The cars were dirty, and 
either too hot or too cold. This road has 
eight main tracks passing the grounds. Four 
of these are used to take passengers to and 
from the park, and the capacity is said to be 
80,000 an hour each way. 

The next most important route is by the 
elevated road—the Chicago and South Side 
Rapid Transit Company. This road runs a 
five-car train every two minutes, and has 
a capacity of 20,000 per hour. The cable- 
cars of the Wabash Avenue lines run to the 
Fifty-seventh Street entrance at intervals of 


one minute, and it is estimated that t i 
has a capacit: of 15,000 per hour. a 
Street Cable Line also has a ity of 15,000 
per hour, and runs on two-minute intervals, 
r. George H. Wheeler, the president of the 
South Side Cable System, says that each of 
the cable lines during the rush hours of morn- 
ing and evening is able to handle 20,000 per- 
sons. The Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Northern Pacific run trains to the termina) 
stations inside the grounds, and these two 
ca are able to carry 5000 passengers an 
our. 
Within the park there are terminal ‘faci]j. 
ties for 35 trains of 14 cars ted a 
through lines from North, South, East, and 
West can land the passengers who wish it 
within the grounds. Steamers will also 
land passengers within a few minutes’ walk 
= ~ ee entrance, and 
nese boats wi 0) have a capaci 
10,000 an hour. _ . = 
It will be seen, therefore, that by the vari- 
ous methods of getting to Jackson Park 
and according to the estimates of the of. 
ficials, 125,000 persons can be taken back 
and forth each hour. 











Financial. 
bee == 


of to Europe and West Indies, 


Commercial and Travellers’ 
Cred it. Letters of Credit. Collec- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tions made. 
Banxens, No. 59 Watt. Street. 


0 on improved property. 
i, FIRST MORTGAGES Interest payable fea: 
0 annually in GOLD and Guaranteed. Conservative 
appraisals and certified ographic views of the 
— —— ——_ mes references. 
Yrite for particulars. -E NORTH AMERICAN 
FINANCE CO., Minneapelis, Minn. 


collections, and effects settlement of de- 


faulted loans. Correspondence solicited. Send 
for full information and references near you. 











THE LITTLE GIANT [j In New 
“WEBSTER” || DRESS. 





Excelsior Webster Pocket Speller and 
| Definer °* ,the Enslich 


Containing over 25,000 words. 
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5x2 
Seal, Gilt Edges, and Indexed... 5 cents. 
American Russia, ludexed........ - 8 © 
. Agents wanted, liberal terms. 
EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


31 Beekman St., New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


8: $25 
12:. $50 
16r. $100 
AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 





PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


blic, the Aermotor 
nd and makes the 


For the benefit of the 








turing center of 
very many, acres space 
the best equip- tof machinery, 
for the existence. e 
Aermotor Co. feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will aie es Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the prices. 

THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAG> 





T HAVE ssctt Oe ere ce by mat 
AUST AME ar 


$12 a Day. Write quick. Brohnard & Ce., 








arion Harland’s 


able article on Soup Making (HovsEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, Feb. 
11, 1893) deals with all kinds of Preserved Soups. 


The following is an E XT R AC T from same: 


“TI have tried eve 
Soups and found all inva 


On receipt of price.we will ship, express 
. our White’ Lavel™ Soups tm once love to 
States oy ty ex- 

: Quarts 5 per 
OO per dozen, Pints 


Send 10 Cents and the name of your Grocer for Sample Can. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


EEE PPP A 


bly admirable." 


A Copy of the Complete Article will be Mailed Free. 


variety of “White Label” 


Consomme, French Bouillon, Julienne, Prin- 

tanier, Mutton th, Vv 

taney. ics, Citten Skate et tee 

Mock Tart) “ ’ 
‘oc ie, Puree of Game, Puree, 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 














PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In form of policy, prom 
policy "1 


of death losses, equitable dealing with 
-holders, in strength of nasa bn rang and in " 4 


which con- 


tributes to the security and cheapness of Life Insurance, thie Company is 


wtnexreelled, 
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NOMAD 
CYCLE. 


Strictly High Crade. 














Nomad Model of 1893, $100. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Houghton & Dutton, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








REMINGTON BICYCLES. 


¥ 





Equalled by Few. 
Excelled by None. 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Responsible agents wanted in all 
unoccupied territory. 


Send for catalogue, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


313°315 Broadway, N. Y. 











LOUIS VUITTON, OF PARIS, 


(1 Rue Scribe) and London (454 Strand) 
H's at the Chicago Exposition a most splendid 
show of 
TRUNKS and BAGS. 
Centre of French section, Shoe and Leather building, 


ground floor, centre aisle. No or traveller 
should miss this opportunity to see these famous and 
va 


unrivalled goods, 
Relieved by science. The 
invention of the age. 
son’s common sense ear 
w wii 5 
“rtefor Pamplian""* "Wiisn kar Drom Co, vcrertiny 
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Iv 18 NOT OFTEN we give space to the letters of this nature 
that are received, but the one printed herewith sounds the 
keynote of the modern situation so distinctly, and is so 
thoroughly sportsmanlike in its tone, that we cannot resist 
the temptation to publish sentiments with which this depart- 
ment is so entirely in accord 

June 14, 1898, 

My pear Sim,—Let me thank you for what you said in the last Weexiy 
owe co ad parma eeaadeoaeating tae wach ebenation tho ecantir aabeea 
com of young men in ucation the count 
can Tavite ix or even thousand’ persons out to see them pap 8 me, 
and then keep them waiting while they wrangle. The rotconional play. 
ers who Jay no claim to breeding would not dare do such a thing. 

-E year these unseemly wrangles occur, and they disgrace us. Last 

ale and Harvard could not psy, a third game, and this year they 

foe barely agreed to a third game. The schoo follow suit, and Exeter 
and Andover cannot play together. : 

The trne sportsman, if seems to me, should be actuated only by the de- 
sire to arrange a meeting and a friendly trial of skill. His ciel. anxiety 
should be that the meet- 
ing should be on abso- 
pry — and 

at no s' ion, Or pos- 
sible su; ne tion’ of Waa. 


ness for the meeting 
should so possess the 
teams, crews, and nines 
that questions of detail 
should seem impertinent 
to them. 

Instead of this, they fill 
the newspapers year after 

r with accounts of 
heir contemptible schem- 
ings for advantages of 
dai etc. In- 


gentleman 
friendly gamma, will We aot 
le game, e not 
ve bio his choice of 
ght, or cue, or what 
not? Would he not deem 
himeelf ill-bred if he took 
the advantage in any such 
particular? Why does 





LAURIE BLISS, 
Captain Yale Nine. 


not this law apply to the aggremated entleman in 
college athletics? Why should he feel bound to be- 
come a sharper and a trickster? 

Yours traly, — —, Harvard '75. 


NOR COULD THE LETTER HAVE COME at 
a more timely moment, when the two nines 
of the preparatory schools—Exeter and An- 
dover—have finally agreed to disagree after 
a season’s wrangling. That these schools 
should be unable to come to a sportsman- 
like understanding on the baseball situa- 
tion,after fighting over it for several weeks, 
shows unmistakably what the baneful ex 
ample of the. universities will do. Boys at 
school invariably tread in the footsteps of 
the older as at wage ane bad, or in- 
different. The example set at college is 
certain to have its influence at the prepara- 
tory school. This is why such stress is al- 
ways laid in this department on the necessity of pone ony all 
college sport honest and clean. If the boy sees unfair and 
unsportsmanlike measures resorted to in the university foot- 
ball or baseball game, you may be sure he will introduce 
the same at his school, and per contra, if boys at their pre- 
paratory school countenance dishonesty in their Hn they 
will spread it through the ranks of whatever college they 
afterwards enter. 

On the other hand, if the boy sees that all such unsports- 
manlike conduct is discountenanced, he will take the lesson 
to heart and act accordingly. 

The school is the place, above all others, where the seeds 
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of sportsmanship should be sown. Every teacher in such 
schools, every head-master, and every father has a responsi- 
bility in this direction, the gravity of which is second to 
none, 

The boy who is honest and ap me in his baseball 
and football is the one who will be honest in his profession. 
A man or boy dishonest in sport need simply the oppor- 
tunity to be dishonest in his business. 

wrangling over dates would be stopped if university 
faculties and school head-masters forbade a game between 
the belligerents for say a season. 


ALL THAT NOW REMAINS of the college baseball season 
is the struggle between Harvard and Yale, and this prom- 
ises to be more than usually exciting and evenly shaoed, 
Though both Harvard and Yale have been defeated, yet the 
game each has put up proves beyond a doubt that the cham- 
pionship rests between them. 

Harvard began with the best material a university ever 
had in one season. All her men were tried and able ball- 

layers, and Captain Frothingham’s work consisted in chief- 

y getting them to so understand one another that team play 

would result. Harvard has not shown the team play one 
would expect, and most of her games have been won by a 
series of strong individual efforts, and not by that careful 
combination which would put them in the lead of all college 
teams. 

Yale, on the other hand, began with rather a forlorn hope, 
and had it not been for the master work of Carter in the 
box would not be Harvard's true rival cit * ce one or 
two experienced players, such as compose Harvard’s nine, 
were to be had, and the new men found it hard work to 
keep up the pace expected of them. Yale had to developa 
whole team. and Harvard’s nine simply needed pees ‘s0,. 
at the start, Harvard had a clear advantage. But whether 
this advantage will be apparent on the 22d, when the teams 
meet for the first time this year on Holmes Field, is very 
doubtful. In Carter lies Yale’s strength, and this much can- 
not be said of Highlands. Harvard’s strength is in her bat- 
ting and base-running, and if Carter can check these, Yale's 


_chance to win is good Yale will probably not try to hit 


the ball hard, but, as last year, be content in ora Je igh- 
lands not only pitch every ball, but also field every ball. 
With Rustin on third base, and he will be there when his 
team meets Harvard, Yale has a strong in-field, and her out- 
field compares favorably with anything Harvard can pro- 
duce, 7 Harvard’s men have had more experience, and 
may play better ball at critical moments. If Yale succeeds 
in winning the series, it will be a triumph of good pitching 





ROYAL PHELPS CARROLL'S “NAVAHOE.” 
Gone to England to sail for the Cape May and Brenton Reef Cups. 


and dash over what ought to be the best team in the college 
1 e; but the chances must be considered slightly in favor 
of arvard, because of their surer hitting and sharper run- 
ning. : 


HARVARD HAS SHOWN IN THE GAMES of last week that 
her team is not only retaining but increasing its strength. 
The University of Pennsylvania series was captured with- 
out much difficulty—the first game, 10-4, the second, 14-8— 
and in each the Harvard batsmen proved their superiority 
over those of any other college team in sure hitting. In the 
first game they hit Bayne, whc is one of the cleverest pitch- 


ers of the day, at will, making seven singles in the first two 
innings. On the other hand, Pennsylvania, which has at 
times batted heavily, could not hit H qbeds at all. 

The first few innings of the second game demonstrated 
bow far short of their proper form.men can fali when they 
start in with the idea that it is all over but the shouting. 
Highlands’s work was poor; he was wild, and Pennsylvania 
batted him all over the field. Highlands is an uncertain 
man, and it is his condition on the day of the Yale-Harvard 
games that will cut a very large figure in the result. He has 
yet to prove himself equal to the emergency in a close, ex- 
citing Yale game. His hitting is stronger than ever this 

ear, and his stick -work in the last Pennsylvania game 
beomate in five runs, Mason is also doing fine stick-work, 
and pushing Hallowell on base-running. 

Onthe 15th,won from the Vermont University team, 12-2, 
but not against its star pitcher, Pond, although he was good 
enough to strike out Highlands. . Harvard did some heavy 
hitting, and stole bases in rapid succession. 

Yale’s was beaten on the 13th 4-3 by this Vermont team, 
but they had their crack pitcher, Pond, ‘in the box. The 
defeat rather emphasizes the lesson learned last year—that 
Pond and Kinsella are too good a battery tu trifle with if 
they care about winning. 
Davis’s eight bases on 
balls and inability to hit 
Pond told the story. eo we 
These defeats take that £ ; 
unquestionable superior- 
ity from Yale’s baseball 
honors which character- 
izes her football prowess. 


PRINCETON DESERVES 
her .third place in the 
race, for the last games 
played have been good 
ones, though her form at 
first was disappointing. 
The greatest victory was 
in winning the series 
from the Gaiventey of 
Pennsylvania, whose 
strong team: has made 
anything but a game fin- 
ish. _ By yielding to Cor- 
nell and Priest’s clever 
pitching, Pennsylvania 
must be classed below 
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L. G. FROTHINGHAM, 
Captain Harvard Nine. 


the Ithaca team, although at the beginning 
of the season it looked as if the nine would 
finish much nearer the leaders. Cornell ends 
the season with an excellent record. _ Out 
of nineteen games played, fifteen have 
been victories,defeating University of Mich- 
igan twice; Lehigh, twice; Williams, twice; 

eorgetown, once; and Pennsylvania, three 
straight. Brown has not played cither 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, or Princeton, but 
they have shown form that would put them 
ahead of both Cornell and Pennsy!vania, 
and it would have to be fought out with 
Princeton. Brown has won a game from 
both the Harvard and Yale nines, while 
Princeton has lost to both. A game be 
tween Brown and Princeton would be a 
very interesting and close one. 


THE AMHERST. NINE IS CLOSING its season at a great pace, 
which had it got into at the time of the Williams game 
might have saved them the lead in the New England Col- 
lege League. Asit is now it looks as if, after all, they would 
carry off the pennant. On the 7th they put upa great game 
against Brown, winning by score 6-2. Gregory, the Amherst 
pitcher, did fine work, holding. Brown’s heavy batters 
down to one hit until the seventh inning. 

On the 9th and 10th tlie team and Colby’s masterly pitch- 
ing defeated Darimouth, by the scores 6-3-and 5-3, and pu. 





Cc. J. BARR, 
Captain Cornell ’Varsity. 


WALTER 8S. THOMSON, 
Captain University of Pennsylvania Nine. 


609 


HARRY L. K. SHAW, 
Captain Cornell Freshman. 


FRANK CRAWFORD, 
Captain University of Michigan Nine. 
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the New Hampshire nine out of the race. At the same time. 


Williams was winning an errorless game, 8-6, from the Yale 
Law School team. Williams is playing a strong game, and 
Hollister's work in the box is far better than it has been for 
the past two seasons. The games.in this league have been 
well contested, and show fully as much team-work as, the 
larger university nines. The playing of Williams and Am- 
herst has. been all that their alumni could ask. Amherst in 
particular has done well against Harvard and Yale. She 
won a decided victory over Yale, 5-1, with Carter in the box, 
and came near winning from Harvard, Stearns, the cap- 
tain.of the Amherst, is one of the best second-basemen of 
the season. ; : 
This complimentary comment on Amberst was written 
before the game with Brown, which was the most misera- 
ble exhibition of fielding ever given on the Providence 
unds. Amberst made 12 errors, of which its short-stop 
made 5, and its crack second-baseman,.2. Brown had no 
difficulty in winning, 10-1. 


I¥ THE FIRST PAGE of this department had not already 
ne to press we should be tempted, after the miserable 
Ball-play ng on Saturday, to cut out the paragraph giving 
Princeton third place. Captain King and his men may 
certainly feel they have achieved distinction—that of giving 
the most wretched exhibition of fielding any college nine 
ever gave in this city. Yale beat them easily, 14-7, and 
that, too, with a substitute pitcher, Carter retiring after 
the fourth inning, at which time the score was 7-0 in 
Yale’s (favor. ith the exception of a brilliant catch by 
Payne, Princeton’s playing was wretched. They made 
fourteen errors, Otto and King dividing the honors with 
4and 8respectively. Instead of being the recipients of a 
dinner in the evening the team should have had a good 
sound lecture from its graduate advisers. There is no dis- 
race in defeat after honest effort, but Princeton did not do 
its best on Saturday, and by ae such work is giving Har- 
vard and Yale cause for consideration of a dual arrangement. 
Yale played an excellent game—Arbuthnot doing espe- 
cially well at third, and Murphy giving promise of getting 
into form before the Harvard game. With the exception 
of the sixth inning, when Beall, Speer, and Kedzie bunched 
errors, and Princeton made four runs in consequence, their 
play was steady. Such a break against Harvard would 
certainly lose the game. 


THE POLO sEASON, which opened May 27th with the 
Association Cups tournament at the Country Club of West- 
chester, was started off brilliantly by the Independence 
team. and has been kept brilliant by that team ever since. 
Not for several years has there been such interesting play, 
and never was so pat an illustration provided for polo men 
of the necessity of developing the second-class men in order 
to maintain the club standard of play, of the value of team- 
play, and the advantage of widening the intervals between 
important match 
games. All these 
subjects are familiar 
to the readers of 
this department, as 
many a paragraph 
has been written on 
them. Sportsmen 
who are really inter- 
ested in the advance- 
ment of the game 
in this country will 
thank Messrs.George 
Lord Day, Thomas 
Hitchcock,  Jun., 
George P. Eustis, 
and Benjamin Ni- 
coll, who constitute 
the Independence 
team, for the lesson 
they have given their 
polo associates in 
these first few weeks 
of the season. They 
have shown what 
intelligent team- 
work and practice will accomplish, and, more than all, laid 
absolutely bare the great weakness of our club teams, viz., 
the dependence on a few cracks. 





PHIL KING, 
Captaiu Princeton Nine. 


POLO WILL NEVER GET BEYOND its present standard over 
here until the policy of big I and little you ceases to be the 
dojninating one on polo-club fields. In two or three clubs 
particularly there are players who appear to believe them- 
selves possessed of a heaven-born right to absorb all the at- 
tention of the speciators during a match. Team-play under 
such conditions must suffer greatly. This same egotistical 
spirit unfortunately does not stop on the field nor confine 
itseif to an occasional individual; it seems to be carried 
into the very club councils, and raises up the cry, Anything 
to win—to the deuce with the development of polo. Know- 
ing of this sentiment, it is easy to understand what has 
prompted the vigorous protest recently made at the Asso- 
ciation meeting against the further playing of the Indepen- 
dence team. The Meadowbrook Club misses Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s brilliant work and steadying influence; the Morris- 
town Club cannot replace Messrs. Nicoll and Day, and My- 
opia has developed no one able to play Mr. Eustis’s position. 

These protesters care nothing for the improvement of polo 
icself. They consider nothing but their own selfishness. 
They want to win—quite a natural desire, to be sure—but in- 
stead of buckling down to the game and developing men— 
aud there are plenty of them—and playing a team game, they 
do the baby act, and protest against men who have beaten 
them, and shown vet sportsmanship and a proper concep- 
tion of the way the game may be improved. Ifthe Indepen- 
dence team had not been the victor in its matches, there 
would probably not have been a whimper against their 

laying. A very large number of the polo men around 
new ork need an infusion of sporting blood in their veins. 


THE FIRST MATCH FOR THE AssocraTION Cups brought 
Independence and Meadowbrook together on the grounds 
of the Country Club of Westchester, and the former adminis- 
tered its first in the series of object-lessons it has continued 

iving on the value of team-work. Meadowbrook played 
Bird, Collier, George Eustis, and Roby, and made a poor 
showing, earning but one = throughout the three periods 
of twenty minutes each. In the game with Rockaway, the 
latter team comprised Cheever, Tower (A. C.), L. Francke, 
and R. La Montagne; and Meadowbrook, Belmont, Bird, 
R. D. Winthrop, and J. L. Kernochan, which, substituting 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jun., for the latter, is the regular team 
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it has been playing for several years.- Yet, notwithstanding 
that fact, it could not ‘win from Rockaway even with Keene 


and Cowdiu missing, and the match went to the Cedarhurst. 


players, 11 goals to 7}. Neither Belmont nor Winthrop is 
playing up to form, nor up to.his present handicap. y 
want practice badly. _ Bird ane pa up @ strong game this 
season, and Kernochan improved in his play, but bis efforts 
are all confined to indiv 1 work, and he could make him- 
self infinitely more valuable if he would pay some attention 
to team-play. Cheever always rode well, but this year, 
being mounted on Cuwdin’s ponies, he is doing better than 
ever, and hitting the bal! in much improved style. Both 
Francke and La Montagne are. also playing good game, 
for this ag in the season. In the Meadowbrook match 
Rockaway played very polo, but in their next contest, 
against Independence, Tower got a tumble which laid him 
up, and the team with a substitute went to pieces and could 
not make a single goal, while their opponents got 14. 


IN THE FINAL FOR THESE Cups Independence met Coun- 
try Club of Westchester, and had somewhat of an easy win, 
earning 10 goals, allowed }, to Westchester’s earned 4 and 
allowed 2. It was not a very good game, Day and Nicoll 
playing in the poorest form they had shown in the tourna- 
ment, while the Country Club had in a substitute, Reynal, 
bag forte is not polo, and. lacked Potter's strong work at 
pack. 

The entries in the Philadelphia Country Club tournament 
last week for the Kuhn Cup brought out, besides the home 
team, that of Country Club of Westchester, which won the 
cup last year and year before, and the Independence. 

hiladelphia and Westchester met in the first day’s play, 
and on-lookers thought it one of the hottest games ever seen 


_ on the club grounds, until the one later in the week between 


Westchester and Independence, and then they declared it 
tame. Philadelphia played Altemus, Conover, H.C. Groome, 
and McKean, Westchester putting Bates, Havemeyer, Beeck- 
man, and Potter on the field. Furious riding was the fea- 
ture of the afternoon, and Philadelphia held its own well in 
this respect, but was much behind in team-play. Conover 
and Altemus are new men on the team, have much to 
learn; the latter isa hard rider. Groome did the best all- 
round work, but the men should practise together; they 
need it. Havemeyer played a fine game, and Bates filled 
his position well. Beeckman was doing good work until a 
collision, and afterwards he was somewhat at sea. Potter 
gave the Philadelphians an exhibition of how valuable a 
back can be. Westchester won by 4 goals. ' 


SATURDAY’S GAME, HOWEVER, WHEN THE KvUHN CuP was 


won from Westchester by Independence, was the most no- 
table match not only of the week, but of the season, up to 
date. Independence | gee Westchester 3 goals, and in the first 
twenty minutes made up their handicap and 1 goal over, 
the score at the end of that period standing: Independence, 
4 earned goals; Westchester, 3, allowed by handicap. After- 
wards the play was more even, and although Independence 
constantly had the ball in the Westchester territory and got 
shot after shot for goal, the ground was hard and rough, and 
there was always a bunch of men and ponies around the 
goal-post, so that, although there were a number of attempts 
at goal which only missed by two or three inches, it was very 
difficult to score. During the other two periods they only 
scored 1 more goal than Westchester. ‘ That is to say, Inde- 
pendence scored 8 and Westchester 7. One of Independence’s 
goals was very close, and although the referee allowed it, 
Westchester thought otherwise, and in order to avoid all 
ibility of dispute, Independence agreed not tc consider 
ta goal, which made the score for the second and third 
riods 7 goals each, and the total at the end of the hour— 
ndependence, 11 earned = Westchester, 7 earned goals, 
and under the handicap, 3. 

Westchester, individually, played as good polo as Inde- 
pendence, but their team play was much inferior. West- 
chester No.1, Bates, hit, if anything, better than the Indepen- 
dence No. 1, Day, but did tot stick so closely to his position. 
Havemeyer, the Westchester No. 2, played a brilliant game 
throughout,and there was absolutely no criticism to be made 
on him, yet he was unquestionably outplayed by Hitchcock, 
who also did very brilliant work. At No. 3 neither Eustis nor 
Beeckman was quite up to the mark. Of the two, Beeck- 
man was decidedly the’ better. At No. 4, Nicoll outplayed 
Potter, keeping his position better, and hitting. surer and 
harder, the chief advantage being in the way he stuck to 
his position. 


SURELY ILL LUCK HAS. FOLLOWED the Navahoe... Early 
Monday morning she was in collision with a pilot-boat off 
the Georges, in a fog, and she now lies at the Atlantic Works, 
East Boston, her topmast gone, mast sprung, rigging car- 
ried —_ forward frames and plating bent. She arrived 
there under sail Thursday morning, having made slow time 
after the accident under small sail and with light wind. A 
gang of men immediately began to remove the damaged 
plating, and nearly a week must elapse before she will be 
able to start again. It is discouraging to Mr. Carroll after 
the delays to which he has already been subjected. Up to 
the time of the accident the Navahoe had been doing some 
great work, having run off forty-eight miles in three hours 
and fifty minutes—a fine burst of speed, and Captain Barr 
speaks of her in terms of high praise. 

Mr. Carroll certainly has had his share of misfortune, and 
it is to be hoped that the rest of the trip may be as success- 
ful as up to the present time it has been unsatisfactory. 

The impression is gaining ground that the Navahoe has a 
good chance to win on the other side, notwithstanding the 
large margin by which the Watson boats are beating Jver- 
na; and indeed there seems to be no reason to assume that 
our ——— have advanced more rapidly than have our 
own designers. The British designer has ew to the keel- 
boat, upon which he has so often depended in the 
while America holds fast to the centreboard, which ha 
heretofore proved worthy of the trust; and if V ie. 
Britannia, and Calluna are faster than the Thistle and 
Iverna, it ig just as certain that Navahoe is an improvement 
over Volunteer, and it is not unlikely to prove true 
that a fast centreboard boat is faster than the best keel. 


, 


Two OF THE “ AmERIcA’s” Cup defenders, Vigilant and 
Pilgrim, have been launched the past week, and very prob- 
ably by the ist of ~~ we shall know something of the 
capabilities of each. The Rogers’ syndicate boat, Colonia, 
had her first trial on the 12th, and a very satisfactory one it 
proved to be, for in a light wind she went through the wa- 
ter quietly and swiftly and proved to be fast in stays. She 
is very like the Navahoe, but has begun her career more 
auspiciously. 

The Stewart and Binney boat Pilgrim went overboard 





Monday.the 12th, and was immediately towed to Brg 
where in adry-dock she is at present receiving her 1 










is about 7 feet deep, and: will act as a tr 
ably there is greater interest in what this euy 
do than in any other of the new boats. . 

The Vigilant, the Morgan-Iselin N 

acht launched: on the 14th, probabl ( 

ic interest as to her possibilities. has been built, liter- 
ally without regard to cost, of steel and Tobin bronze, the 
latter metal constituting the keel. It gives her a marvel- 
lously smooth bottom, and yachtsmen ure anxious to see 
how great a difference 
it es in her speed. 
She is the lar of 
all the cup-defenders, 
being 180 feet length 
over all, 85 feet water- 
line length, beam, 26 
feet; draught. 14; and 
will carry »n immense 
spread of canvas, as 
may be imagined from 
the fact of her having 
a 98-foot boom. She 
is a big-bodied boat, 
with rather full water- 
lines, but a character- 
istic Herreshoff bow. 

There is left now 
only the Paine boat, 
and all the prospective 
cup-defenders will be 
in the water. 

The English yachts 
have been chiefly engaged the past week in colliding with 
one another. Valkyrie seems to hold the lead. 











Cc. J. MARSHALL, 
Captain U. of Penn. ’Varsity Crew. 


THE MOST PROMINENT features of the New York Yacht 
Club’s regatta last Thursday were the disappointing show- 


‘ing of J. Rogers Maxwell’s new schooner Emerald, and the 


astonishingly good work of that sterling two-sticker Iroquois. 
That this schooner, by no means built for a racer, should 
cross the finish-line only about 40 seconds behind Lasea, an 
up-to-date (built last year) racer, shows just how good a 
boat Mr. R. N. Ellis owns. This year she is chartered to 
Mr. Iselin, and therefore not eligible to the N. Y.Y. C. races. 
It was Emerald’s first race, but as she has just been built 
with an idea of being a flier, something better than nearly 
eight minutes behind Lasca was expected. Lasca did better 
work than last year, and was well handled. 

Other than these features, the regatta was uninteresting, 
and only a small number of spectators turned out. All 
interest is centred on the cup-defenders, and until they 
appear yacht-racing is likely to be tame. 


THAT THIS IS TRUE the schooner-race of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club (of New York) on Saturday proved beyond a 
doubt. What should have brought out at least a dozen 
two-stickers actually attracted only four—Ramona, Daunt- 
less, Yampa,and Coronet. Iroquois, Emerald, and Lasea were 
entered, but the first two failed to appear for one reason or 
another, and Mr. Brooks, who was on hand, naturally had no 
desire to accept a prize on a walk-over with Lasea. _ Hmer- 
ald’s absence was especially regrettable, since the strong wind 
and rather heavy sea would have given her an excellent op- 
portunity to show what she could do. It would have been 
a great day, too, for Jroguois, which is considerably at home 
in half a gale, or a whole one, for matter of that. As it was, 
the race turned out to be considerable of a fizzle because of 
the stupid interpretation. by the captains of the Dauntless, 
Yampa, and Coronet of the sailing instructions plainly set 
forth on the Regatta Committee’s circular. The Dauntless 
did get on to the right course after a time, but not until the 
Ramona had secured such a lead that the affair had become 
a procession rather than a race. 


AS THE DAY OF THE YALE-HARVARD boat-race draws 
near, the probability of a close hard struggle becomes the 
more apparent. Harvard is doing infinitely better work 
than last year at this time, while Yale’s eight has not yet 
reached the form of last year’s winning crew. There is not 
that. confidence in the Harvard, nor that dejection in the 
Yale quarters that reports would make us believe. At 
least I saw no material signs of it on the Thames last Satur- 
day, and there is no occasion for it on one side or the other. 
The Harvard'crew has improved considerably since it went 
to New London. Fennessy is setting a stroke and 
holding it. Cummings has bettered his work considerably, 
and although not yet a perfect time-keeper, is doing good 
enough to warrant the belief that there will be no break 
this year between stroke and 7. Vail has had stomach 
trouble, and is just back in the boat. Fearing is in good 
shape again, and every man now is in the best of physical 
condition and spirits. Both Newell and Burgess have im- 
proved their form, and though neither will ever make a 
graceful oar, — strong and can last. The crew is re- 
ported to have been doing some very fast work, but the 
nearest verification I could get was a half. I timed them in 
2.43 with a strong tide, which is certainly not remarkable. 


THE YALE CREW I saw at work Saturday evening cer- 
tainly did not look as though it were the cause of very 
much disquietude at Gales Fe There was evidence of 
work yet to be done by the coachers. No. 2 was still a bit 
slow, and 4 not certain on his time, and 8 is getting his 
hands away better from his body. But the blade-work was 
clean, the oars going in. and coming out of the water to- 
gether, the catch hard, the stroke rowed straight through, 
and the shell kept on going between strokes. This is 
where the Yale crew is superior to Harvard. Harvard is 
doing more work forward of the pin than ever, and sitting 
up well on the recover. They get in a powerful drive 
with their legs, but have not yet mastered the recover well 
enough to keep the boat from a perceptible check between 
strokes, nor do they pull the stroke straight through so 
well as Yale. If they can perfect these in the next ten 
days Yale will have a close call, if not defeat, for there is a 
lot of strength and go in the Harvard boat even now. Yale 
men say their eight do not hold their form after a half-mile or 
so. This seems improbable, and would be curious for a 
veteran -crew, as well as disastrous, and cannot be com- 
mented on until next week, after following them several 
days. Goetchius will row. CasPaR W, WHITNEY. 


‘PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS.”—By James Dwickt, M.D.—ILLustraTED.—16MO, CLOTH, Price $1 25.—PuBLISHED BY Harper & BROTHERS. 
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WROUGHT STEELFRENCH RANGES on JUVENILE 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 
WROUGHT IRON RANCE COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN. 
FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE SOLD ONLY FROM COMPANY’S 
WAGONS BY THEIR TRAVELING SALESMEN. 

Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,900.000. 
258,460 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January ist, 1893. 


CIVEN AWAY. 


3 TOURIST TICKETS » acter 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. : 
sec ceccreeress = | W.OMERD Ch,Qetee, ti 


particulars to be found with each pair 


CANFIELD ) DRESS SHIELDS. DoMial's Partact Healh Biscuit 


GLISH PREPARAT 
bw browns eseng ep Fan ba oo Oene Ee seenteh of Gheaige in: wil coed sek pono red i 
pan ein cece continetine serge Anicat whent rar 
UBSER arren ork City. ingredient ta to 
CANFIELD R R arcs 73 War rea St. New Y ‘ the tie test retinas tate It ie an est abi ed fact that 
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CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its ration. It 
= more than three times 
he strength of psa’ mixed 


i} with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
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Calisaya is employed—as tonic, anti- ff 
malarial, restorative from fatigue, to 
promote appetite and digestion, 
Calisaya La Rilla, 
an exquisite elixir of Calisaya bark, is 
in all respects the best. With mineral 
waters carbonic, etc., it makes a 
most delightful tonic beverage. 
MCMC OARCIMNE IG 
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ae ts wition o tee biscuit, is the essence and centre 
THE PERFECTION : iF of the human brain itseif, ane: Kindles afresh the fire 
OF CHEWING GUM. HOTEL MRONWERLTH AVENUE ON” E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. » | of-vitality from the soles of the feet to the crown of 
601 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, rele of hody and mind, and enriches 
Manufacturers and Importers of cles. The digestion is invigorated, tite im- 
creases, the become regular, caim 
PHO OGRAPHIC and refreshing, ‘ie tps red eyes brighter, 
skin cleaner and ° They ineure sound 
white teeth, and arrest re decay, showing 
APPARATUS the action on the-organs of nutrition. Are a specific 
’ also for nervons and mental prosiration, nervous dys- 
ia. If not found at the grocer’s, send 10 cents to 
MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, Cole Manetactnrere inthe United Staten front: 

The A of the ing first-class anulactnrers in n ates), ist, 

orl stated inete beaut AND SUPPLIES. plea tree by mali; alap tenthponials and price- 


fvl Franconia N. which 
of attraction unequal uailed ia New Bugland, Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles HOLMES a EDWARDS 
October and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 









Ce., Proprieters. 
MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES. 

















byes let oom pie Bost of accommo- THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. STERLING G SILVER Ii INLAID 
1 room, rooms, address, until June th, C- Ht. Groom. Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. SPOONS and FORKS. 
isn Greenicaf, Profile ome, Box H. later, Watt | itty Years Retablished, Send for Catalogue. , 





















@treng, Safe, Handsome, Compact. % , WRIGHTS MYR 5 
me | = 
a \ 260. Sent "ae book om Pere 
(,& ioe Wem On Chemists, De- 
° eo. ich. Also in liquid or powder form. 


7 ~ ECOOMICALS 
Ay a: _ pas, 5am by unskilled Workmen. 
~— Pe Shcera Joe pac ebout one hallas much. § Tc OBEAR AR RUBBER GLOVE 


ay lI "It has been wnuse for thirty five years by many well know manu- pe “HOLDS LIKE A VISE.” 

Y Jacturers and large corporations throughout the rg Seales. [ae 

IK SAMPLES, PRICES 8S FURNISHED ON APPLICATIO “Hi Bal, Rowing 
MNSONNE MPO CO ig ane nun | : 

‘Improvement the Order of the Age.” ee a ~ DOSTOM, MASS. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. |THE GENUINE HENRYS MAGNESIA. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good: results. 





BECHANICAL DRAWING. 
we MECHANICS, MININC, 
ARTAMETC ETC. PROSPECTING, © 
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me, § R cannot obtain none your Jeweler, send to 
THE NeLmae Sees SiILvER Co., 







pert, Conn. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 





















The best of all. Popular in Engiand for more 


than one hundred years past as an invaluable house- 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U.S. War | holdmedicine. Sour Stomach rtieotar! in infants 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever Flatulence, Constipation, Bilivtrnen Heartbars 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. relieved at once. Especia . Denefielal t to the Gouty. 
This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior a of Dra ; oN en ee rn 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters, Co. as — oa yvinon t tor the United — 


Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


} THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities throughout the United 

















HIRPER PEPIODICAIS. Rae’ s Lucca Oil 9": Pte of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
; & 


= Per Year: yd 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Poatage Free, $4 00 | 
HARPER'S WEEELY............ Re 4 00 n ° 














29th Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


WW, Prot HARLEY PANKER FR AS 

‘ iy a 

HARPEN’S BAZAR.......... gua be 400 A.N: LONG & CO. eis Arch Bk. Philada., Pe. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... « 2 00 acts nN, ITALY. “very one should read this little book.” —A thenarum. 











Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tons, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should . 
be accompanied by Past-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. | 





St, %¥. THE BEST MADE. | 
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A CRUEL JOKE. 
Tramp. “Say, Mister, call yer dog off, won’t yer?” 
Harserp. “ Wouldn’t do no good ’f I did. His name ain’t Off, it’s Sickem.” 








Pears 


If there is too much alkali in soap, it cuts 


the skin a little. 
skin is very delicate. 


You can. stand it unless your 


Pears’ is nothing but soap, no alkali in it. 





Columbias 


There is something about Co- 
lumbias different from all other 
bicycles—it is superlative quality 
—The Columbia guarantee is as 
good as golc. 

Catal 4 free at Col ti ag ry 5 
mail fortwotwo-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. 
oo, Boston, New York, Chicago, Hart- 



















THE 
FICTION OF 
BICYCLE 
“BESTS” 


Is realized pan pe know that it takes years of 
experience and study to build a reliable ycle. 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


are the result of experience in 
14 YEARS OF BICYCLE BUILDING. 
EACH ONE GUARANTEED. 

Ask Rambler Agent 
tor Coantepun or send 
Stamp to 
Gormully & Jeffery 
lrifg. Co., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, WASHINGTON. 











“The Germania Wine Cellars, 
HAMMONDSPORT AND RHEIMS, N. Y., 


EXCELSIOR AND IMPERIAL SEC 
CHAMPAGNES 


Are acknowledged to be the best brands of Champagne 
roduced in America, and compare favorably with the 
t European vintages. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 









BOSTON, DENVER. SAN FRANCIOCEC, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
crHicaeo, BREW YORK, 








DEC 
PIANOS 


33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 




















The North German Lloyd §S..S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


&. 5. WERRA, FULDA, and KAISER W, BI., from N. ¥. to Gibraltar and Genoa, 
July 1, July 15, Aug. 5, Aug. 19, Sept. 9, Sept. 16, Sept. 28, Oct. 14, Oct. 28. 
OELRICHS & CO. 2 Bowling-Green, NEW YORK, 


Boiled baby 
was the preference of Charles Lamb. 

Alady asked him: “How do you 
like babies?” He replied: “Boiled, 
madam.” This bachelor sarcasm 
perhaps arose from the idea of 
some fond parents that fine clothes 
make a fine baby ; they don’t. © It 
is the little fellow inside of ‘the 
clothes, who has only one tooth 
and -a spectacular smile, dimpling 
off at the ends of his toes. Pretty 
dress completes the charm—as it 
does with everything. “Even a 
watch should have a handsome out- 
side; but the main point is the time 
it keeps, You find all this in the 
new, quick-winding Waterbury. 
All jewelers sell it. All styles, $4 to 1s. 47 








THE BEST MUSLIN FOR SHIRTS. 














FRAY BENTOS 


is‘a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is-‘where the celebrated _ 


Liehig Company 


EXTRACT OF. BEEF 


comes from,and in the fertile ing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1000 to 2000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known round 
the world as the standard for 








QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY. 

















“EXPOSITION FLYER” 


is the name of the new 20-hour train of the 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in the year. 

This is the fastest thousand - mile train on 
the globe, and is second only in speed to 
the famous 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, 


whose record for two years has been the 
wonder and admiration of the world of 
travel. 

The New York Central stands at the head 
for the speed and comfort of its trains. A 
ride over its line is the finest one-day railroad 
ride in the world. 





For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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The wondrous beauties of 
Hard Wood can only be re- 
vealed by artistic treatment 
with fine varnish: *~ 

Go and see that magnificent 
exhibition of Hard Woods in 








«THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT.” 


Automatic Reel. 






the Forestry Building of the slowly. ‘No flak can 
World’s Fair—finished by the with Heil sere 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 





YAWMAN & ERBE, 
GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasan 
and adapted to both young and eld o ‘clther ord ROCHESTER, poli 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. | N. B. See exhibit in Fisheries Building, World's Fair. 


HARPER’S AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Picture and Text. By Henry|Americanisms and Briti- 
James. With Portrait and| eisms, with Other Essays on 
Illustrations. $1 00. Other Isms. By BRaNnDER 

From the Books of Lau-| Ma4trHEws. With Portrait. 
rence Hutton. With Por $1 ©. 
trait. $1 00. 'As We Were Saying. By 

From the Easy Chair. By CHARLES Duptey Warner. 
GEoRGE WILLIAM Curtis. With Portrait and _ Illustra- 
With Portrait. $1 00. | tions. $1 00. 


Criticism and Fiction. By;|Concerning All of Us. By 
Wiiuiam-~s-— DEAN HowELts. | Tuomas WENTWORTH HiccIn- 
With Portrait. $1 oo. | son. With Portrait. $1 00. 











PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GB” The above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 











